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HE New York Trust Company offers to cor- 

porations, firms and individuals a thoroughly 
modern and complete commercial banking service, 
including a highly developed credit information 
service which is available to customers. 


Special conveniences are oftered to those engaged 
in foreign trade. These include foreign credit in- 
formation and current data bearing upon foreign 
markets and trade opportunities. 


Long experience, covering the entire field of trust 
service, enables us to offer unexcelled facilities for 
the administration of all personal and corporate trusts. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $27,000,000 


100 BROADWAY 
57TH St. & FIFTH AVE. 


TRUSTEES 


Otto T. BannarpD Georce DovusLeDay Wa ttTer JENNINGS 
Mortimer N. Buckner Russet. H. Dunnam Darwin P. Kinostey 
THomas CocHRAN Samue H, Fisher Epwarp E, Loomis 
James C, Coicate Joun A. Garver Howarp W. Maxwe.i 
Atrrep A. Cook Harvey D. Gipson Ocpen L. Mitts 
Artuur J, Cumnock Tuomas A. GILLespIE Epwarp S. Moore 
Witiiam F, Cut ier Cuaries Haypen Grayson M.-P. Murpuy 
Henry P. Davison Lyman N. Hine Henry C., Puirps 
Rosert W. pe Forest F, N. Horrstor Dean SacE 


Member Federal Reserve System &F N. Y. Clearing House Association 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Special overseas 
banking service 


—covering the full range of 
export and import transactions 


7 ae Irving offers counsel on 

markets and other trading prob- 
lems—provides credit information— 
arranges export and import credits 
—makes foreign collections—buys 
and sells foreign exchange—makes 
mail and cable transfers of money— 
issues travelers’ and commercial 
letters of credit. 

Quick, accurate service is assured 
through the Irving’s correspondents 
or special representatives in more than 
5000 foreign cities and through direct 
cable connections with every trade 
center in the world. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


NEW YORK 


> 
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INSURANCE 


BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL, LONDON and NEW YORK 
THIS COMPANY INSURES RISKS UPON SECURITIES, BANKNOTES, 


BONDS, SPECIE, MERCHANDISE, AUTOMOBILES, FREIGHTS, 
HULLS, AND INLAND TRANSPORTATION AND MARINE RISKS 


Losses Made Payable in the Chief Cities of the World 


LONDON BRANCH 
1 Old Broad Street, London 


MELBOURNE BRANCH 
57 Queen Street, Melbourne 


SYDNEY BRANCH 
56 Pitt Street, Sydney 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


W. L. H. SIMPSON W. A. W. BURNETT J. H. WALTERS 
Underwriter Sub-Underwriter Secretary 


MARINE INSURANCE 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Bonds 


Issue Policies on All Classes of Marine Risks, 
Including Yachts, Registered Mail and Parcel Post. 


Losses Made Payable in All Parts of the World 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
of Liverpool, England (Marine Department) 


QUEEN INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
of New York (Marine Department) 


STAR INSURANCE CO., of New York 
(Marine Department) 


NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. (Marine Department) 


MARITIME INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


of Liverpool (U.S. Branch) 


84 William St., New York City 


John E. Hoffman .. . Marine Manager 


CarL J. NorRLING 


507 FirtH AvENUE 
New York 


Collections and Adjustments 
Made Anywhere in United States 


+ 48> 
Prompt and Efficient Service 
+ 4HEe+ 


Your Business Invited 


Scandinavian Classics 


The best books of Northern 
literature, carefully trans- 
lated, beautifully bound in 
a library edition. Each vol- 


ume complete. $2 a volume. 


The American-Scandmavian Foundation 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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HEN travelers of distinction are 

about to visit New York, the 
Waldorf-Astoria is designated as their 
stopping place. This has maintained 
for many years, because, in the city of 
great hotels, there is no other which 
combines in such an admirable manner 
the comfort that is essential and the 
luxury that is desirable. 





A guest enjoys, simultaneously, a grat- 
ifying, personal attention and a knowl- 
edge of seclusion that only a hotel of 
its vast proportions can convey. 





Che WaLdort- ClslLoria. 


Fifth Avenue 979? anv 34° Streets. New York 


LL.M Boomer, President - Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 
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ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 
SS === and DANISH ARTS, Inc. = 


ate 
ww 615 FIFTH AVENUE, Near 50th St... NEW YORK 
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HAT gifts could be more worthy of last- 

ing appreciation than ROYAL COPEN- 
HAGEN PORCELAIN, with its grace- 

ful beauty of form and the soft, deep restraint 
of its exquisite colorings? Creations of cele- 
brated Danish artists, who evolve a work of 
real artistic merit in each separate piece— 
Breakfast, Luncheon and Dinner Sets; Tea 
and Coffee Services; Flower Holders, Vases, 
Plaques; Candlesticks ; 

and those fascinating 

miniature figures repre- 

senting droll little ani- 

: . : mals, birds and human 
e | eae beings-—so quaint in 
: ro 4 es conception and withal 
so faithfully modeled. 
Illustrated catalogue, 
showing many interest- 
ing pieces to serve as 
gifts, mailed on request. 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


OTIS & CO. _ 


Stocks and Investment Shaws Youx 
Securities CLEVELAND 
Boston 
DETROIT 
Government Bonds CINCINNATI 
Municipals, Industrials CoLuMBUs 
Public Utilities — 
Liberty 


YOuNGs- 
and Foreign Bonds TOWN 


DAYTON 
DENVER 


CoLorRADO 
SPRINGS 


HORACE U. GADE 


MANnacer oF New York Office 


49 BROAD STREET NEW YORK CITY 


It Is Interesting 


to note that over a long period of years security 
values decline substantially in advance of industrial 
stagnation. 


On the other hand, a tendency toward lower interest 
rates has always been evident before a period of new 
prosperity. 


To-day industrial and financial conditions certainly 
seem to justify the purchase of sound bonds before 
interest rates decline further. 


Write for Investment Suggestion 


Address NIELS FRODE HOLCH 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Scranton Cleveland 
Boston Pittsburgh 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


4th & Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


59 Wall St. 


NEW YORK 


60 State St. 


BosTon 


SCANDINAVIA 


Our business affiliations with Scandinavia have been in- 
timately maintained for nearly 75 years. We ofter our facilities 
and familiarity with business methods and conditions there to 
those engaged in trade with Norway, Sweden and Denmark, and 
to persons contemplating a visit to Scandinavia this year, we 
suggest the use of our Travelers Letters of. Credit. 


A CENTURY OF SERVICE 


BROWN, SHIPLEY @& CO. 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury 
London, E. C 


Empire 
Trust 
Company 


Rew Pork City 


120 BROADWAY 580 FIFTH AVENUE 


London Office 


41 THREADNEEDLE STREET 


London, €. C. 


THIS COMPANY IS THE FISCAL AGENT OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK FOR THE SALE 
OF STOCK TRANSFER TAX STAMPS 


Office for Travelers 
123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 


A 
Chicago 
Banker 


Writes Us: 


“I have always regarded THE 
AMERICAN - SCANDINAVIAN 
REVIEW an attractive and readable 
magazine, but now it has become 
an actual aid to my business. Your 
advertising department constitutes 
a directory of firms with whom I 
must do business between America 
and the Scandinavian countries.” 


We invite you to 
Advertise in the REVIEW 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Centralbanken for Norge 
Christiania 
Founded by Fifty Norwegian and Foreign Banks 


Capital and Funds, Kr. 69,000,000.00 


Is exceptionally well equipped for offering the best facilities 
for execution of banking business all over 


Norway 


Please Inquire for Terms 


Telegraphic Address: “Centralbank, Christiania” 


The 


Foreign Department 
OF THIS BANK 


maintains direct connections with the leading banks throughout Europe, and has particu- 
larly close relations with the largest financial institutions in Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark 


AND INVITES YOUR BUSINESS 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 1879 
BY HAUGAN & LINUGREN 


RESOURCES $50,000,000 


Board of Directors 


David N. Barker Wm. A. Peterson 
“ J. J. Dau Hen A.  Bongee Proprietor Seetnand Nursery 
Chairman Reid, Murdoch & Co. ae Charles Piez 
John N. Dole Oscar H. Haugan President Link Belt Co. 
President H. M. Hooker Glass and Vice-President Marvin B. Pool 
Paint Co. ; Manager Butler Brothers 
Leroy A. Goddard A. Lanquist Philip K. Wrigley 
Chairman of the Board President Lanquist & Illsley Co. Vice-Pres., Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. 


T. A. Siqueland, Manager of Foreign Department 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


AKTIEBOLAGET 


GOTEBORGS BANK 


GOTHENBURG 


Branches: 
ALINGSAS 
BENGTSFORS 
BERGSHAMRA 
BJORKETORP 
BRUZAHOLM 
BACKEFORS 
DALS-H&6GEN 
FALERUM 
FALKENBERG 
FIGEHOLM 
FISKEBACK- 

SKIL 
FJALLBACKA 
GAMLEBY 
GISLAVED 
GREBBESTAD 
GULLRINGEN 
HALLINGEBERG 
HALLSBERG 
HALMSTAD 
HORRED 
HULTSFRED 
HYLTEBRUK 
HALSINGBORG 
KARLSTAD 
KARLSTORP 
KINNA 
KOPPARBERG 
KRAKSHULT 
KUNGSBACKA 
LAHOLM 
LANDERYD 
LAXA 
LENHOFDA 
LINDESBERG 
LINDOMB 
LOCKNBVI 
LYSEKIL 


Established in 1848 


TOTAL ASSETS ABOUT 
Kronor 500,000,000 


THROUGH OUR MANY 
BRANCHES IN SWEDEN AND 
CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER 
THE SCANDINAVIAN COUN- 
TRIES WE ARE ABLE TO 
OFFER EVERY ACCOMMODA- 
TION POSSIBLE FOR BANK- 
ING TRANSACTIONS IN SWE- 
DEN, NORWAY, AND DENMARK 


Best rates of interest on 
deposits and current accounts 


Telegr. address: GOTABANK 


STOCKHOLM: 


Branches: 
LONNEBERGA 
MARIANNBELUND 
MARSTRAND 
MUSTADFORS 
NORA 
NORRTELJE 
NASSJ6 
PELARNE 
RUMSKULLA 
SANDEN 
SKEDSHULT 
SKENE 
SMALANDS- 

STENAR 
SM6GEN 
STENUNGSUND 
STORSJO 
STROMSTAD 
SVANESUND 
SODERTELJE 
TINGSRYD 
TORUP 
TYLLINGE 
TOSCKSFORS 
UDDEVALLA 
ULLARED 
VALDEMARSVIK 
VARBERG 
VEINGE 
VIMMERBY 
VRAKA 
VADDS 
VASTERVIK 
VASTERAS 
ALFSERED 
SREBRO 
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FOREIGN 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


GOTHENBURG 


Alstad 
Alsterbo 
Anderslov 
Arboga 
Arlév 

Asa 
Askersund 
Billesholms Gruva 
Boden 
Borgholm 
BAastad 
Dalby 
Degerhamn 
Eskilstuna 
Eslév 
Fagerhult 
Gamleby 
Grevie 
Grythyttehed 
Gronsk4ra 
Galaryd 
Gardserum 


Hvellinge 
Hvetlanda 
HAalsingborg 
Harnésand 
Héganias 
Horby 
Ingelstad 
Jordholmen 
Jarnforsen 


Established in 1864 
STOCKHOLM 


BRANCHES AT 


Kalmar 
Karlshamri 
Karlskoga 
Kisa 
Klippan 
Klagerup 
Knared 
Kopparberg 
Kristianstad 
Kumla 
K6ping 
Laholm 
Landsbro 
Landskrona 
Lenhovda 
Lindesberg 
Linképing 
Ljungbyhed 
Lulea 

Lund 
Léderup 
Mariedam 
Moheda 
MaAlilla 
Morbylanga 
Nora 
Norrképing 
Nybro 

Pitea 

Paryd 
Ramkvilla 
Rockneby 
Raa 


RavemAala 
S:t Ibb 

S:t Olof 
Simrishamn 
Sjébo 


MALMO 


SkanGr 
Skegrie 
Skelleftea 
Skivarp 
Skurup 
Skollersta 
Svalov 
Svedala 
Séderhamn 
Sédra Vi 
Sdélvesborg 
Tollarp 
Torp 
Trekanten 
Tralleborg 
Tuna 
Tagarp 
Umea 
Urshult 
Vaxholm 
Vestervik 
Vimmerby 
Vretstorp 
Vaxj6 
Ystad 
Ammeberg 
Arset 
Asbo-Fagerhult 
Astorp 
Almhult 
Angelholm 
Orebro 
Orkelljunga 
Ostra Grevie 
Overum 


PAID UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES: KR. 182.000.000 
Telegraphic address: Kreditbolaget 


EXCHANGE BOUGHT AND SOLD, BILLS COLLECTED, DE- 


POSITS AND CURRENT ACCOUNTS OPENED AND ALL KINDS 
OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


STOCKHOLMS 
ENSKILDA BANK 


STOCKHOLM 


ESTABLISHED 1856 UNLIMITED LIABILITY 


TOTAL RESOURCES ABOUT 500,000,000 KRONOR 


GENERAL BANKING 
CREDIT DEPARTMENT BOND DEPARTMENT 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


INDIVIDUAL TRUST CORPORATION TRUST 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK 
Hypothek-og Vekselbank 


ESTABLISHED OCTOBER 5, 1871 


Capital, fully paid: mi ae fj Reserves: 
100 Million Kroner Fake by , 50 Million Kroner 


COPENHAGEN (Denmark) 


Telegraphic Address: LANDMANDSBANK 


PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 


Aabenraa Farum Kolding Nykjobing Sj. Svendborg 
Aalhorg Fejo Kolind Nysted Sénderborg 
Bagsvard Fredericia Korsor Norre Broby Sonderho 
Bandholm Grenaa Langeskov Roslev Thisted 
Bramminge Haderslev Maribo Rodby Tollose 
Durup - Holbak Marstal Saxkjobing Tonder 
Elsinore Hurup Nakaskov Skagen Vejle 
Esbjerg Hvidbjerg Nordby Skive Vestervig 
Eskildstrup Horsholm Nyborg Slangerup Ardéskjobing 
Faaborg Kallundborg Nykjobing F. Stubbekjébing Orbak 


The Bank transacts every kind of legitimate 
Banking business 


DIRECTORS 


Emil Gliickstadt C. Harhoff O. Ringberg 
Emil Rasmussen Fr. Rothe 
K. Riis-Hansen 


NEW YORK AGENTS 
National City Bank National Bank of Commerce 
Guaranty Trust Company Bankers Trust Company 
Brown Brothers & Company Chemical National Bank 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank Equitable Trust Company 
Chase National Bank New York Trust Company 
Irving National Bank 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


42nv Street Office 


QQ => 


WHERE 42nd Street, Manhat- 
tan’s main crosstown artery, crosses 
Madison Avenue—near the Grand 
Central Terminal—you will find 


our completely equipped Uptown 
Office. 


For your convenience this office ex- 
tends to you the same organization, 
experience of 58 years and facilities 
for the efficient dispatch of your 
banking and trust problems as our 
main office. 


Central Union Trust Company 
of New York 


80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


PLAZA .OFFICE 
Sth Ave. & 60th St. 


42ND STREET OFFICE 
Madison Ave. & 42nd St. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 30 Million Dollars 


Member FeperaL Reserve SysTtEM 
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2 BANKING DEPARTMENT 
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NEW YORK CITY BRANCHES 


ISITORS to New York stopping in the mid- 

city hotel district will find conveniently near at 
hand the 42nd Street Branch of The National City 
Bank of New York. This branch is located in the 
National City Building, Madison Avenue and 
42nd Street, in the very heart of the uptown busi- 
ness, shopping and theatre section. 


Every banking facility for both foreign and do- 
mestic transactions is here available, including a 
complete unit of the Bank’s Trust Department. 


Other City Branches are Bowery Branch, Bow- 
ery and Bond Street, and Fifth Avenue Branch,. 
Fifth Avenue and 28th Street. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: 55 WALL STREET 
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FINANCIAL 463 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Danish GoverNMENT Loan IN THE U. S. 
Instructed by the Danish Government to sign 
the bonds issued by Denmark in this country, 
Consul General Georg Bech recently executed this 
task in the National City Bank which took the 
latest loan amounting to $30,000,000. To date, 
Consul General Bech has put his signature to Dan- 
ish Government bonds amounting to $100,000,000. 


Genoa Fiyanciat ComMMIssion 

According to the Index, published by the New 
York Trust Company, the Genoa Financial Com- 
mission recommended the adoption by all coun- 
tries of a gold standard and an early fixing of the 
gold value of the monetary unit, either at the old 
gold parity or at a new one. The Commission 
also recommended new measures for the main- 
tenance of this value and a free exchange market 
to be established and maintained by the govern- 
ments concerned at the new gold exchange standard. 


Swepen’s Foreign Excuance Prosprem 

A bill urging the postponement of the final settle- 
ment of Sweden’s foreign exchange problem, re- 
cently introduced in the Riksdag, emphasizes that 
America’s benevolent assistance is indispensable 
for the definite restoration of Europe’s foreign 
exchange market as a whole. On the other hand, 
the bill declares, America’s assistance is dependent 
on the general political and economic conditions 
abroad. Professor Gustav Cassel, one of Europe’s 
foremost economists, and financial advisor of the 
League of Nations, urges a discussion between 
those countries whose currencies show a firm gold 
parity. 


Norces Bank Repuces Discount Rare 

The Norges Bank, on May 16, reduced its dis- 
count rate from 6 to 514 per cent. The 6 per 
cent rate was fixed on January 25 of the present 
year, being reduced on that date from 61/4, per cent. 
In regulating the discount rate it was the intention 
of the management to reduce the outstanding 
bank credits, amounting to about 440,000,000 
kroner. The Norwegian Government has decreed 
that foreign holders of Norwegian shares for the 
year 1922 shall be exempted from personal taxes 
on dividends. 


Prorits oF THE KymmeNE Company, L1p., or Fin- 
LAND 

Declared by the Finnish Central Chamber of 
Commerce, at Helsingfors, to be the largest paper 
manufacturing firm of Europe, the Kymmene Com- 
pany, Ltd., shows profits for 1921 amounting to 
19,800,000 marks. Of the total 9,000,000 marks 
were paid to shareholders as dividends, equal to 
15 per cent on the capital stock; 2,500,000 marks 
were transferred to reserves ‘and 2,000,000 marks 
to dividend reserve fund. The remaining 7,300,000 
marks were left in the Profit and Loss Account. 
The company’s assets are valued at 331,000,000 
marks. 


ScanprnaviaAN Banxino Socrery’s Fmsr YEAR 
Celebrating the first year of its existence, the 
Scandinavian Banking Society met recently at the 
society’s rooms, 271 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, where 
the members discussed the progress of the work. 


John Lokrantz, of the firm of Aspegren & Com- 
pany, spoke on “The Aids of the Shetere Business 
Man.” Other speakers were Anthon Aspelund, 
Captain Melander, and Gerhard Walmand. 


SwepisH-DanisH-Rvussian TELEPHONE COMPANY 


For the year 1921 the Swedish-Danish-Russian 
Telephone Company reports a loss of 1,500,000 
kroner as compared with a loss of 1,370,000 kroner 
the previous year. The loss balance from 1917 
to 1922 now amounts to 5,610,000 kroner. 


Orro P. Horr on tHe Norske HanpELsBANK 

While on a visit to this country, Otto P. Hoff, 
manager of the Norske Handelsbank, was inter- 
viewed by the New York Times with regard to 
Norwegian banking conditions. oppor especial- 
ly of his own institution, Mr. Hoff said: “While 
the other countries of Europe were suffering from 
the ravages of war, Norway made money. The 
surplus of the bank with which I am connected 
increased from $18,000,000 to $245,000,000 in just 
six years, and while the savings deposits in the 
various banks in Norway have increased on an 
average of anywhere from 100 to 500 per cent, 
during the last six years, those in Den Norske 
Handelsbank have increased 1,500 per cent. We 
have a remarkable record in Norway, because since 
1895 there has been but one bank failure.” 


DenMmark’s Financia Posrrion Durine 1921 

The Danish Statistical Department reports that 
at the close of 1921 the net debt of Denmark to 
foreign countries was about 825,000,000 kroner as 
against 800,000,000 kroner at the beginning of the 
year. The figure given as net debt is the differ- 
ence between the gross credits, amounting to about 
575,000,000 kroner and the gross debt amounting to 
about 1,400,000,000 kroner. In arriving at the 
gross indebtedness the value of foreign held Danish 
State bonds has been estimated at about 475,- 
000,000 kroner. 


Swepiso Jornt-Stock Banxs 

The Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, in an 
account covering the first three months of the 
present year, discusses the position of the Swedish 
joint-stock banks as strong factors in the country’s 
commercial development. At the end of 1921 there 
were 38 joint-stock banks in Sweden as against 
77 in 1918. Of these 38 banks, two are inter-local, 
namely, the Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget and 
Aktiebolaget Svenska Handelsbanken; twenty-two 
are regional, that is their sphere of activity com- 
prises at least one province but not the whole 
country, and fourteen are local banks, confining 
their activities to only one part of a province. 


Ont Montn’s Bonn Saves 

Total transactions in bonds on the New York 
Stock Exchange from April 16 to May 15 were 
$457,000,000 compared with $424,000,000 from 
March 16 to April 15. New bonds and notes 
offered on the New York market from April 16 
to May 15 were $650,000,000 compared with $313,- 
000,000 during the preceding period. An out- 
standing feature of the period was the sale by 
the City of New York of $45,000,000 50-year 414 
per cent corporate stock. 
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The Skarsfos pictured on the cover is near the tourist centre Odda in Hardanger 
and with the Laatefos forms a large double waterfall. The Seven Sisters’ Fall in the 
Geirangerfjord is one of the most picturesque among the famous Norwegian falls. 


Lutu Jxaer, though born and educated in Norway, has been for fifty years a 
patriotic American. In his early days here he was identified with the Norwegian 
language press; later he was editor and publisher of The North, the first American 
Scandinavian weekly printed in English. Throughout his public life he has always 
urged Americanization as the first duty of the foreign born. Mr. Jeger is now in 
the administrative office of the University of Minnesota. 


Marra Linpguist is a contributor to Svenska Dagbladet in Stockholm and has 
been active as a translator, especially from English. 


Per Sivie, though his production is not voluminous, ranks among the great 
poets in the golden age of Norwegian literature. He evolved for himself a charac- 
teristic terse, scaldic verse form particularly well suited to the historical themes 
from which he drew inspiration and admonition for his own generation. Several of 
these poems have been accepted among the national songs of Norway. He is also 
the author of numerous short stories of everyday life, written in a simple but pro- 
foundly touching manner. Of these Helpless is one of the most popular. Per Sivle 
was born in 1857 and died in 1904. 


Henry Gopparp Leacn, former editor of the Review, last summer extended 
his Scandinavian trip to include Finland and penetrated deep into the wilds of 


Karelia where he met the picturesque exponent of rural banking described in this 
number. 


Frepe THomsEN is a Dane, and a resident of Copenhagen. She has translated 
many stories for children from the Swedish; but her own especial work is in her 
articles on famous women of the past. 


WituiaM Pickens is a national authority on the Negro question. He has written 
among other things Abraham Lincoln, Man and Statesman; The Heir of Slaves; 
Frederick Douglass and the Spirit of Freedom; Fifty Years of Emancipation, and 
The Ultimate Effect of Segregation. 
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Two American Sculptors 
Fjelde—Father and Son 


By Lut JZGER 


The F jeldes hail from Aalesund, a small town on the west coast 
of Norway, where the head of the family plied his trade of carpenter 
and wood-carver until he emigrated to America in 1872. His son 
Jacob, after several years of study in Copenhagen and Rome, had 
won a reputation as a sculptor of much promise in his native land 
before he followed his father, in 1887, to the New World and made 
Minneapolis his home until his premature death in 1896. 

Minneapolis in the late eighties could not yet boast of being the 
largest city in Minnesota; but she felt a pardonable pride in having 
had the Exposition of 1887. It was industrial and commercial, but 
the outstanding feature which gave it tone and character and which 
has lingered in the memory through all these years was its large and 
valuable art collection, and the Scandinavian Art Exhibition in par- 
ticular, composed mainly of paintings by some of the greatest artists 
of the three Scandinavian countries. 

These facts had not a little to do with Jacob Fjelde’s settling in 
Minneapolis; but the city was young and in a measure undeveloped, 
and it is hardly necessary to say that a sculptor could not expect in- 
stantaneous recognition in the form of financial returns. Small of 
stature and mild featured, with a somewhat quizzical expression, re- 
served, taciturn, a dreamer rather than a man of action, Jacob Fjelde 
had not the qualities necessary to make an immediate impression upon 
a community as yet lacking in artistic appreciation. But he wore 
well, to use the homely phrase, he was studious and conscientious, went 
about his business in an unobtrusive but effective way, and succeeded 
in establishing his reputation as an artist of enduring worth, if not a 
genius. 
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In his pre-American life the por- 
trait bust and medallion had played a 
conspicuous part, and while still pro- 
ducing excellent examples of these 
forms, he now also applied himself to 
greater and more ambitious tasks. 
Prominent among these are the monu- 
ment to the First Minnesota Regiment, 
erected on the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg; the series of figures representing 
the arts and sciences over the entrance 
to the Library Building of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; the Henrik Ibsen 
bust in St. Paul, Hiawatha carrying 
Minnehaha “over the wild and rushing 
waters”; and his last and crowning 


Jacob Fjelde Sculptor 


Ore Butt Statue ry Lorine Park, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 1893 


work, Ole Bull. 

Jacob Fjelde’s conception of the 
Indian hero lacks somewhat the distinc- 
tive ethnological character of the red 
man, but the lover’s tenderness as he 
carries his sweet burden is finely ren- 
dered, the grouping is natural, and the 
entire production is in every respect 
faithful to the spirit of Longfellow’s 
noble poem. The bronze group has 
found a most appropriate resting place, 
standing on a rock in Minnehaha creek, 
a short distance above the falls immor- 
talized by the poet. In the Ole Bull 
statue the broad and massive shoulders 
suggest some exaggeration, but the 
figure sustains them well, and to those 
who have seen the great violinist, there 


Jacob Fjelde Sculptor 


: ; HiawaTtHa StTatvE 1n MINNEHAHA 
can be no question about the faithful- Park, Mrxweapous, 1893 
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Paul Fjelde Sculptor 
Bust oF ABRAHAM LINCOLN FoR THE LIncoLN Memoria RalIsED BY 
NorweEGiAN AMERICANS IN FRoGNER Park, CHRISTIANIA, IN 1914 


ness of the likeness and the realistic truth of the pose. It is Ole Bull 
at his best—dress, manner, violin, and everything. Suffering from 
acute inflammation of the ear, the artist barely lived to put the finish- 
ing touches to this statue. His condition in fact was aggravated by 
the devotion with which he applied himself to the work, and he died 
a few days after its completion. 

With rare courage Jacob Fjelde’s widow settled with a brood 
of four little children on a homestead near Bismarck in North Dakota. 
Here her son Paul, born in 1892, grew up under conditions, it would 
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Paul Fjelde Sculptor 
Pioneers’ Memortat TaBLet 1N Bronze Erectep 1n Counci. Buurrs, Iowa, 1917 


seem, much less conducive to artistic inspiration than those which 
nurtured his father in the old country. In childhood, however, he 
showed that he, of the children, had inherited the artistic strain in his 
father’s soul. He took naturally to drawing, then tried his hand with 
what poor excuse for clay could be had on the farm, and finally be- 
came the fortunate possessor of some real modeling clay. His educa- 
tion on the prairie could, of course, in no way prepare him for an artistic 
career, but he visited relatives in Minneapolis and attended for some 
time the art school in that city. Later, the family moved to Valley 
City, where better educational facilities were obtainable. Finally, 
when twenty years old, he became and remained for several years a 
pupil of Lorado Taft in Chicago, acquiring in his studio the technical 
skill and the artistic conscience which have found expression in his 
work. 

However, it was while still a farmer boy and when only fifteen 
years old that Paul Fjelde conceived and executed his first and so far 
practically his only venture in purely imaginative art. Others have 
painted the prairies in words and colors; to young F jelde belongs the 
distinction of having tried to picture the winds with the modeling 
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Paul Fjelde Sculptor Paul Fjelde Sculptor 
Portrait oF Mrs. O. J. Vea Porrrair or Miss Orca Horr 


stick. Compared with Thomas Gould’s “The West Wind,” the 
Fjelde boy’s “Voices of the Winds,” as he labeled his production, is 
distinctly superior as to artistic conception, execution, and poetic 
thought. This plaque shows a number of graceful figures swaying, 
floating, falling; but dominant among them is the forceful elementary 
embodiment of the North Wind. The plaque now lies broken in a 
Minneapolis attic, but it deserves a better fate and will, we trust, even- 
tually be restored by its maker. 

There lies before me as I write, a number of photographs from 
Paul Fjelde’s most important works. They are largely portraits, in 
which the sculptor with rare felicity has reproduced not only the phys- 
ical likeness of the original, but the soul and the mind of each. Take, 
for instance, little four-year-old “James,” the dearest little fellow, fea- 
tures, expression, pose truly childlike and characteristic. And not the 
least interesting fact about this is that Paul Fjelde was not eighteen 
years old when he made it. The portraits of “Olga” and her grand- 
mother also are noteworthy in this collection, which further includes 
the bust of Abraham Lincoln that forms the crowning part of the 
Lincoln monument presented in 1914 by North Dakota Americans of 
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Norwegian blood to Norway and 
erected in Christiania. A bust of Ed- 
ward Grieg, the Norwegian composer, 
also belongs to Paul Fjelde’s later pro- 
ductions, as does the somewhat conven- 
tional Pioneers’ Memorial tablet in 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. Still more re- 
cent is the medal presented by the vil- 
lage of Glencoe, near Chicago, to its 
service men in the war, a fine specimen 
of metallic art. 

He has also finished two other me- 
morial tablets, one for the Reynolds 
Club at the University of Chicago, the 
other placed in the University Club at 
Peoria, Illinois. A medal of award for 

a the Society of Allied Arts of the latter 
Paul Fjelde Sculptor . ° 
“3 anaes” city, and some small ideal heads also 
figure among his later productions. 

During the last few years Paul Fjelde has spent considerable 
time in New York City, diligently cultivating the greater opportu- 
nities to perfect himself for his chosen life work. He is now per- 
manently located there and has a studio of his own from which, in 
due season, American art may count upon receiving new impulses 
and fresh inspiration. 

Before closing this little tribute to Jacob Fjelde and his son, 
I should like to give honorable mention to two other members of this 
family, Pauline, one of Jacob’s sisters, and Herman, a younger 
brother. In Pauline F jelde’s hands embroidery has become an art. 
A student of Norwegian art-weaving and French gobelin tapestry, 
she has produced several large fabrics, one of which won the Rosen- 
wald Prize at the Chicago Art Institute. In her cozy little bungalow 
on the outskirts of Minneapolis, filled with choice paintings by Norwe- 
gian masters and specimens of her brother’s art, Miss Pauline for 
some time has been at work upon an ambitious undertaking, a gobelin 
tapestry sketched by the Danish artist Brendekilde after her own 
design, and telling in colors the story of Hiawatha’s coming to take 
his bride home to his wigwam. 

The late Dr. Herman O. Fjelde, for many years a practising 
physician in North Dakota, became a patron and inspirer of sculp- 
tural art in that state. As witness stand the bronze likenesses of Ivar 
Aasen, Hans Nielsen Hauge, and Henrik Wergeland, the fruit of his 
untiring initiative in organizing art committees and raising funds for 
these symbolic expressions of appreciation, by the Norwegian element, 
of the cultural values of their native land. 








Elsa Brindstrom: A Swedish Heroine 
By Marra Linpquist 


It is not often that a woman is able to gather around her name 
the interest and admiration of her whole country for more than a 
fleeting moment. This, however, has been the good fortune of Elsa 
Brindstrém; when in July of 1920 she returned to Sweden, after 
giving five and a half years of her life to charity work among war 
prisoners in Russia and Siberia, she took the place of a national hero- 
ine in the hearts of the entire Swedish people. And this place she 
will keep forever; her name can never be forgotten, but will always 
be mentioned in reverence and love as one among Swedish women 
whom the nation regards with particular and justifiable pride. 

No doubt Elsa Brandstrém’s life would have passed calmly, had 
not the World War interfered and caused this young daughter of 
General Brandstrém, Swedish Minister in Petrograd, to offer her 
services to the unfortunate sufferers. At the time the war broke out, 
Elsa Brandstrém was living in Petrograd, and she immediately placed 
herself at the disposal of the Russian Red Cross; she received com- 
plete training as a nurse and later helped caring for the sick prisoners 
in that city. When in 1915 aid was first sent to the prisoners in Siberia, 
Elsa Brandstrém joined that division and entered for the first time 
this land of misery. 

In her book entitled Among War Prisoners in Russia and Siberia 
from 1914 to 1920 (Bland Krigsfdngar i Ryssland och Sibirien 
1914-1920) which was published in December, 1921, Elsa Brand- 
strém depicts some of the numerous prison camps, and her de- 
scriptions in their unadorned truthfulness give a horrible picture of the 
cruelties which she had to witness and combat during several years 
of devoted work in the service of humanity. The houses in general 
were wretched huts unfit for human beings, barracks built about two 
meters below the surface, their tiny windows on a level with the 
ground, and their bare sleeping places void of any sign of bedclothes. 
The miserable food consisted chiefly of moldy buckwheat, frozen pota- 
toes, and rancid lard. Often the most primitive toilet and sanitary arti- 
cles were lacking, as also light and heat. Besides, the prisoners 
were treated with blunt indifference to their sufferings and with the 
most brutal cruelty in meting out punishment. During the first years 
of the war, epidemics raged in most of the prison camps, and Elsa 
Brandstr6m in her book especially dwells upon five of the most af- 
flicted: Stretensk, Krasnojarsk, Novo Nikolajevsk, Omsk, and Tot- 
skoje, in which conditions were particularly revolting. Prisoners in- 
fected with the plague were left entirely to themselves without any 
care whatsoever; the floor and the bunks were filled with the sick, 
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Exsa Branpstrom 


some of them half-naked. Not a cover was to be had in the so-called 
hospital. The prisoners who were sent out to fetch water for the 
camps suffered so acutely from the severe cold that arms or legs 
often had to be amputated. And the cold within the houses was 
almost as intense as without: from icicles in the ceiling water kept 
dripping down on the sick. The dying and the well slept side by side. 
If a patient in his death struggle fell from the upper bunk, he would 
remain on the dirty floor till some one stumbled over the corpse and 
kicked it to one side. The physicians—that is to say the physicians 
among the prisoners, for the Russian doctors were hardly ever seen— 
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worked with admirable heroism under these hopeless conditions, de- 
prived of their own personal belongings, frequently even without in- 
struments or dressings. In Krasnojarsk they operated with pen- 
knives as well as this was possible, and death which daily claimed 
enormous tolls was greeted as a deliverer from unspeakable sufferings. 
And yet, the last thought of these unfortunates turned to their dear 
ones at home, their mothers, their wives, their children. For years 
they had had no news from home, and the anguish of uncertainty 
as to the fate of their loved ones was not the least of the sufferings 
of these martyrs whose lives ebbed out within the prison camps. The 
bodies were piled upon sleighs and carried away by the comrades of the 
dead; and at the edge of a large common grave the bodies were dumped 
from the sleighs into their last resting place. In Totskoje about 350 
prisoners died daily; out of 25,000 prisoners about 17,000 passed away. 
These are only a few illustrating figures. 

In this hell on earth, which. perhaps in its way was even more 
terrible than the battlefield and the trenches, Elsa Brandstrém worked 
and fought. She visited the prison camps all over Siberia from Omsk 
to Vladivostok, and according to her own statement came in touch with 
approximately 700,000 prisoners in the hospitals, the camps, and in 
the open field. But of her work as Red Cross nurse, as spokesman 
with the authorities, as organizer and above all as the good Samaritan 
among the prisoners, she says nothing. Her fame, however, has gone 
before her and told almost legendary stories of her noble work of char- 
ity. With never-failing energy she worked among the sick, always 
trying to improve the conditions of the prisoners as much as possible, 
and she seemed endowed with an extraordinary gift to carry her will 
through. Most remarkable was her influence upon the prisoners. Elsa 
Brandstrém is the real Northern type: tall, blond, with blue eyes. 
Without being handsome of features there is something wonderfully 
attractive about her appearance; she possesses a charming personality, 
characterized by a spontaneous alertness and a natural graciousness. 
When knowing her better, one is struck by the qualities which above 
all must have aided her in her work among the prisoners: a clear 
intelligence, a practical sense, and an indomitable will combined with a 
rare tact and a gift of handling people, which traits were developed 
to perfection during her activities in Russia and Siberia. When she 
had decided upon a matter, there was only one solution, namely to 
carry it to a successful end. 

It is natural that her sound and strong will power, her pres- 
ence of mind, and her resoluteness must have had a wonderfully stimu- 
lating influence upon those whose spirits were broken and whose 
initiative and will had become dulled in dark despair and utter hope- 
lessness. There are numerous stories of how Elsa Brandstrém under- 
stood how to bring renewed hope and encouragement to the most 
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despondent, of how the mere sight of her cheerful face and her warm, 
sincere handshake spread light and happiness in the gloomy prison 
barracks, where her presence never failed to comfort the sick and 
bring a ray of sunshine to thousands of dying men who with their 
last breath blessed her name. It was her fortune that she was en- 
tirely free from sentimentality; like a man, she was able to overlook 
unimportant details and only consider the main points at issue, other- 
wise she could never have confronted the superhuman tasks which she 
carried out with such remarkable success. 

Of herself she never thought. In 1915 she contracted typhus 
in one of the camps in Stretensk; she was taken with high fever to 
Irkutsk and on a stretcher, at a temperature of 30° Celsius, carried 
from the railroad station to the hospital. After recovering she spent 
a short time in Sweden, but soon afterwards she again resumed her 
work in Russia and Siberia. In the fall of 1918 the Czecho-Slovaks, 
who at that time were in power in Siberia, for several weeks prevented 
her from carrying on her work, basing their objection on some un- 
founded political suspicion. At this time the news reached Sweden 
that she was imprisoned, and the storm caused by this rumor in news- 
papers of all colors plainly showed how beloved she was in her 
country. 

Fortunately Elsa Brandstrém had not been in danger. A Swede 
who for many years had visited Russia and was familiar with condi- 
tions in that country, has related how every one, even the communistic 
elements, stood by Elsa Brandstrém; nothing could ever happen to 
her. ‘This same gentleman met her in Moscow in the summer of 1920, 
when at last she was on her way home to Sweden. Im spite of all 
she had witnessed and all she had been through, she had remained her 
own self, bright and cheerful, alert and energetic. She was asked 
about the difficulties in obtaining food supplies in a certain city at one 
time, and she answered with her usual dry humor: 

“We had a good horse which we ate. And besides, dog meat is 
not bad either.” 

In July, 1920, Elsa Brandstrém again returned to Sweden, 
greeted by the press and those who had the opportunity to get a 
glimpse of her at her arrival. With her usual modesty she withdrew 
from all publicity like a snail in its shell. I, myself, remember well her 
energetic refusal to allow me an interview when, in behalf of the 
paper I represented, I saw her the day after her arrival. 

“There is nothing to tell about me, nothing at all,” she repeated, 
“but you may say that a more terrible lot than that of the war prison- 
ers does not exist, and that we must not rest until we have succeeded 
in sending them all home.” 

Also in this work Elsa Brandstrém has later taken an active part, 
and it was only this purpose that finally induced her to appear as 
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a public speaker, in order that her recollections from the prison camps 
might help awaken in her compatriots a realization of their duty toward 
these unfortunate sufferers. 

At present Elsa Brandstrém is occupied with the thought of 
establishing a home in Germany for war prisoners who are broken 
down in body and mind, for which purpose she intends to use the royal- 
ties she receives from her book. Any one who knows her determined 
will and her power to carry her resolutions through has no doubt but 
that sooner or later she will realize this plan. 

On the gloomy background of the war two women figures stand 
out, two sisters of charity: Edith Cavell and Elsa Brandstrém. The 
first gave up her life in the service, the other sacrificed hers inch by 
inch, throughout months and years, to thousands of martyrs who drew 
strength and comfort from her. Both lives are praiseworthy, but it 
is natural that the Swedes are inclined to give the place of honor 
to Elsa Brandstrém, the Swedish Florence Nightingale, in whose 
person and work we find expressed that which we have learned to 
value as the best and noblest in Swedish national character. 


Helpless 


By PER SIVLE 
Translated from the Norwegian by Mase. JOHNSON LELAND 


I 


When I lie awake at night unable to sleep, then it is that recol- 
lections visit me. One by one they hurry by that window of my soul 
which faces the past. And I recognize them readily, those with the 
smell of woods and the roar of waterfalls, those of tobacco smoke and 
the noisy crowds, here a sound, there a shape—recognize them readily 
every one, some only too well. 

Now and then it happens that one of this light-footed procession 
pauses on its way, turns, and nods a greeting through the window-pane. 
To some I stretch welcoming arms, entreating them to linger, the 
longer the better; while there are others, which I hear and see quite 
as distinctly, in spite of every attempt to cover eyes and ears. 

Only last night some old acquaintances whom I had long for- 
gotten paused outside and peered in. They were three pairs of eyes, 
and it is these three pairs of eyes that implore me to tell their story. 

II. 


During the summer I read for confirmation it happened that I 
came into possession of a gun. 
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Per Seim, my second cousin, was going to leave for America. 
Before his departure he came to Kvaale to say good-bye, and he 
brought his shotgun; that was for me, a remembrance, he said. 

That very evening Salomon had to show me how to load it and to 
take aim, and before dusk I had already shot one charge after another 
into the smithy wall. 

The next day was Sunday. It was almost unendurable to sit 
through the long, tedious sermon father read aloud from Brochmann’s 
postil, and when I had swallowed my dinner, I was not slow about 
getting my gun and starting up the hillside. 

I was quite certain that I should return with not less than one 
fox. And who knew but that I might chance upon Bruin himself 
and be able to pour a shot into his ear, as that boy in Nordland had 
done whom I read about in the papers. I can assure you that I kept 
my eyes and ears open, as I walked along. 

I chased up a crow; but that was quite beneath my notice. Far 
above me I saw an eagle circling on proud wings about the ledge where 
it had its nest—safe in its own sphere where the power of man could 
not reach. But I saw neither bear nor fox, not even a beggarly hare. 

The woods lay warm and drowsy in the hot sun, as if enjoying 
the Sabbath rest. The songsters in the branches gave forth the only 
sounds of life in the stillness. The sun had already begun to incline 
its round red cheek toward the western,mountain side before I started 
home without having once fired a shot.. 

I walked dejectedly. I began to cast my eyes about in all direc- 
tions for the sight of a crow or even a magpie. I would have been 
quite grateful for either. But no—not a thing. 

Then by the merest chance I caught sight of a little bird in a bush 
close at hand. It was such a cheerful, innocent little creature, as it 
sat on a branch, swinging and twittering. 

Usually I was a friend of birds. and had more than once inter- 
vened when boys tried to molest them. But now I seemed possessed 
of a devil, of a lust to kill—Rifle to cheek, and bang! Off it went! 

The smoke had dispersed. How astounded I was when I saw the 
bird sitting on the same spot. I approached it. It remained in the 
same position with its tail against a branch. I could see the delicate 
grayish white breast throbbing. Every now and then the tiny body 
trembled, and underneath one wing a small crimson spot appeared. 

Dumbfounded I stood looking at it, but the longer I watched it, 
the stronger grew the spell of that pair of eyes upon me. They were 
round and shining like drops of water. There was life gleaming in 
them, gleaming and glittering down into a bottomless deep. 

My gun dropped from my hands—and gradually I began to 
see nothing but those eyes! Finally I not only saw them, but in a 
singular manner even heard them. They did not plead for mercy, 
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they did not crave revenge; but they seemed to breathe into my soul 
a choking sensation of helplessness. 

Then suddenly the thought pierced my conscience that I would, 
beyond all question, become insane, if I did not tear myself away and 
put those eyes out of existence. In feverish haste I seized a stick and 
struck the bird, so it rolled down the hillside. Yet 1 was not satisfied 
with that. I struck at it, till the dirt flew, struck at it, trod it down, 
stamped upon it, as long as a feather was to be seen! Then I grabbed 
my gun and bolted down hill. 

But I found that I was in error if I thought myself rid of that 
pair of eyes. For a long time they would appear again and again, 
hovering near me, terrifying me whether awake or sleeping. 

And one thing is certain, that I never fired another shot from my 
gun. 

III. 

It was five years later. I had come to Christiania and was occu- 
pied with the declension of mensa and such things. 

One day it came about that I had an errand up Hegdehaugen. 
It was drizzling, a slow, steady rain, with a fog that lay over the city, 
clammy, cold, and heavy, saturated with coal smoke and other filth, 
so it was difficult to breathe. 

On the pavements people stepped carefully past each other in 
the slush, and only some careless schoolboy with rattling knapsack 
would tramp along so that the mud splashed up on his boots. Out in 
the street all was one mass of mud, snow, and water, which spattered 
and clung to the horses’ hoofs and the wagon wheels. 

Beyond the cab stand I caught sight of a heavy load of bricks. It 
did not budge. The wheels had stuck fast in the mire. The driver 
looked like a Vaterland bully. He was so drunk that he staggered. 

The horse was lean and brown. It tugged with all its might, poor 
creature! A grayish white foam rolled off its sides, and under the 
collar there were bloodstains showing. One could see how it strained 
every muscle for each time it pulled and jerked, now straight ahead, 
then from one side to the other, while the man shouted and swore and 
used the lash, all in the same breath. 

Then it seemed as if the horse gave up completely. It stood a 
while with drooping head, groaning and breathing heavily, trembling 
and shrinking as the lash whistled through the air. Suddenly it threw 
itself violently backward and then forward with such force that you 
might have expected every joint and limb to be broken. It kicked 
and lunged, tugged and pulled. But nothing helped—the wagon 
would not move. Then one of the forefeet slipped, and the horse 
stumbled down into the mud. It lay there without so much as making 
an attempt to rise, in spite of the driver’s redoubled screams and blows. 
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I hurried over to it. And right there in that horse’s face I became 
aware of two eyes which set into vibration every fibre of my being. 
Even to-day I can call to mind their life-gleam as distinctly as a glim- 
mering ray seen through two dim panes. But I not only saw them, 
I thought I heard them as well—heard them whisper into my con- 
sciousness that choking sensation of—helplessness! 

Was that decent treatment toward a dumb animal? I demanded. 

Would I not be kind enough to tend to my own business and be- 
sides keep my accursed mouth shut, the man replied. What affair was 
he or his horse of mine? Or would I like a taste of the lash also, per- 
haps? There would be nothing to hinder that, as it happened that he 
was ready to stand treat. 

What did I do next? Well, I got hold of a policeman at once, 
and he made his way to town with both man and beast. That was the 
last I saw of them. 


Le 


I had a friend who lived opposite “Poverty Court’”—that tene- 
ment building in Christiania to whose doors the poor drag themselves 
and seek entrance when every other door is closed. 

I had been to see this same friend, a raw November day, when, as I 
left the building, I caught sight of the huddled figure of a woman 
seated on the cold stone steps with her face in her hands. I passed 
her at first, but then turned, asking what ailed her. 

She did not seem to hear me. Approaching her, I repeated my 
question. 

She raised her head slowly and glanced up. 

But when I saw before me those wide open eyes, glittering not 
with tears, but with a blue-gray chilly gleam, as of water beginning 
to congeal after the first autumn frost—then again my soul was 
flooded with this whispering wail, this choking sensation of help- 
lessness. 

“T—am— ill,” she coughed, “have slept—outside last night—not 
tasted—a bite to-day.” 

I asked where she lived and where she was going. 

She pointed toward “Poverty Court.” “But I am—in such pain 
—in such pain.” I could not do otherwise than take the poor woman and 
half carry, half lead her across the street. I rang the bell. A man 
opened the door. Hurriedly I put a shilling into her hand. The door 
slammed behind her. 

Then I turned and zig-zagged through the crowd on the streets. 
I was dissatisfied with myself and the whole world and began to think 


how fine it would be to possess, as does the Lord, the power to help at 
will the helpless. 
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Iwana Rapponen 


A Visit to a Finnish Co-operator 
By Henry Gopparp LEacu 


Iwana Rapponen did not run to meet us when we came down 
the path from the woods to visit his farm. He was clearing his 
korpi and was in the act of prying loose from the soil a gigantic 
boulder. His tool was a crowbar cut by his own axe from some 
tough grain in the forest. Exulting in his strength and smiling with 
satisfaction over his task, through the sweat which glistened like dew 
on his seamy face, he wrestled while we looked on, with weight which 
seemed to resist and appeal to the forces of nature that had lodged 
it there. At last the rock yielded and rolled over on its back. 

Do not think because of the manner of his welcome that Iwana 
was an ungracious host. He had the native intelligence to know that 
this exhibition of the important niche which he occupied in the world’s 
economy was the most effective possible introduction to the twenty 
minutes we were to occupy in his life. With the friendliest laugh the 
old fellow swept off the beads of sweat with his sleeve, grasped in 
turn the hands of the Schoolmaster and the Sheriff and buried the 
fingers of his American visitors in his sturdy right paw. We were 
welcome to Finland. We were right welcome among the Finnish 
people, they who had just been through the fires of hell and come out 
with nerves tempered like steel. 
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Iwana lives in Karelia not far from 
the Russian border, and his name spells 
a Slavic blend. The deeply religious 
prints decorating his cottage indicate 
also that his faith, unusual for a Finn, 
is that of the Greek Church. But for 
all that [wana is a good Finn, tackling 
his little problem with that same bull- 
dog tenacity which enables the Finns to 
win laurels in music and in painting and 
on the track of the world’s Olympic 
games. Iwana’s task is to clear his part 
of the korpi, the Finnish word for the 
wilderness, that stubborn confusion 
of rocks and trees which nature in- 
tended to be a habitation only for the 
hardy bear and his kind. Whatever 
their tasks, Iwana and all his cousins 
are at work in grim earnest to-day, and 
Finland suffers less from unemploy- 
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ment than any other coun- 
try in Europe. 

Iwana dropped the 
crowbar and led us along 
the causeway built by his 
own arms to his little birch 
cottage on the bluff over- 
looking the solitary Lake 
of the Cross, Risti-Jarvi. 
Proudly this rural mon- 
arch pointed to his works, 
the field he had cleared, 
the forest that he had laid 
low. In the cottage his 
wife was ready to receive 
us, a quaint, kindly little 
lady who shuffled about 
the premises in slippers of 
birchbark. Promptly she 
entertained us at a feast of 
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strawberries served to each of us in the 
inevitable birchbark trays, not our first 
mess of strawberries that day, nor the 
last. She and Iwana were very glad 
to have guests from such an industrious 
country as America. They were glad 
also to see Magistrate Jormaka, whom 
they saluted with the full and honorable 
title of Kunnallislautakunnan esimies. 
They were especially happy to see their 
friend and neighbor, our good guide 
and host, the Konsulentti, Mr. Juhani 
Leppaili, manager of the rural credit 
bank of which Iwana is a devoted mem- 
ber. For Mr. Leppala is the local 
schoolmaster, and indeed the safe of the 

Kirjavalahti Co-operative 
Rural Credit Society—is housed in his 
school. At the same time he works his 
own farm and finds time to represent 
his district in the Riksdag, a journey of 


WHERE THE BANKER IS SCHOOLMASTER: 
A Karevian TEACHER AND CoO-OPERA- 
TIVE BANKER witH His Fiockx 


a day and a night by train. Such is the 
sturdy stuff that Finns are made of. 

Risti-Jarvi, Cross Lake, the banks 
of which Iwana farms, used to be but 
an eye in the korpi, the wilderness. 
Now its shores are dotted with green 
pastures and modest frame houses, in- 
habited by members of the co-operative 
rural bank. Iwana gave the bank credit 
for everything he has accomplished. 
The bank was a wonder worker and 
none of its members was more happy 
than he. 

It is doubtful if any social-eco- 
nomic institution ever accomplished 
more good with less capital than the 
Central Co-operative Credit Society of 
Finland of which the Kirjavalahti Bank 
isamember. It is one of the six co-op- 
erative central societies which have their Co-oreratve | Banxer ann Romat 


‘ ‘ MaaistraTeE, Mr. LepparA (oN THE 
headquarters in Helsingfors and owe LEFT) AND Mr. Faains 
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A WELL IN FINLAND 


their origin in large measure to Dr. Hannes Gebhard, “father of Fin- 
nish co-operation.” Its funds are loaned to it by public-spirited citi- 
zens and by the government, and it makes its loans in turn to the rural 
member banks at a rate so low that they can lend again to their own 
members. All loans to the small farmers are for definite purposes 
connected with the improvement of their farms. Not a mark is wasted, 
nor can a loan be renewed. 

Only fifteen members are required to start one of these banks, 
although some have as many as two hundred members. Their busi- 
ness is of the simplest. There is no overhead. The affairs of the 
banks are conducted by a local committee who entrust the bookkeep- 
ing, at first without compensation, to a competent member of the 
community, often the schoolmaster. With their very limited resources, 
the committee have to be very strict in passing on the requests for loans. 
In Iwana’s bank, taking up new land and opening new homesteads, 
in other words, breaking up the korpi, require most money, with 
seed second and cattle food third in the items of development. Many 
is the field lying idle in Finland and two lusty arms eager to plant it 
if only the rural credit bank can find the money for the seeds. But 
the Central Co-operative Bank has never enough to go around. 
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CHILDREN OFFERING STRAWBERRIES AT A FINNISH RartLway STATION 


Compared to his richer cousin, the Finnish-American miner in 
the copper region of Michigan, Iwana Rapponen is a king in his own 
right, where the other is little better than a slave. And no conqueror 
is more jubilant over what he has accomplished. He is so prosperous 
that he has actually acquired a horse, whose good parts he pointed 
out to us with pride. The kantele in the corner of his cottage was 
his musical instrument, and the co-operative magazine Pellervo on 
his rude table was his library, the science on every page part and parcel 
of his education. After lunch he showed us all his various improve- 
ments. He took us to where he had constructed a series of hollowed 
trunks through which flowed running water. At the end of the water- 
way were set up a primitive turbine and lathe, and beside it lay a 
pile of shingles. Behold the local shingle factory which supplied all 
the farms in the community! His property was so far improved that 
he had built a tar-house; and all thanks to his co-operative banking 
society. 

We left much too soon to please Iwana. Why go back to Amer- 
ica when there was so much more to see on his farm? Still chatting 
and joking in Finnish and protesting, he accompanied us down to 
the lake. “You could spend a month on my place,” he declared, 
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shoving our boat into the water, “there is so much more to see. Come 
again soon!” 

We were not always so welcome that day, however. Woe to 
him who is in such a hurry that he must travel the Finnish country 
roads by automobile! On this particular July morning, when the 
American visitors set out with their Finnish hosts for their inspection 
of the Karelian wilderness, we enjoyed the use of a touring car loaned 
for the occasion by some unknown friend, and I regret to suspect 
but firmly believe that he was the richest capitalist in Sortavala. It 
was Saturday, and the peasants were coming to market in their high- 
seated, ridiculously rickety two-wheeled chariots drawn each by a 
Finnish pony with a yoke arched over his flowing, shaggy mane. 
Apparently it was the first time that these animals had seen an auto- 
mobile. Several young women in an approaching cart became so 
terrified fully a hundred yards before they reached us that they drove 
their wheels off into the steep: ditch, while their horse rolled over 
on his back entangled in his ropes and kicking his heels in the air. 
Our driver and the co-operative engineer of our party went forward 
laughing to extricate them. But the fun was all on our side. One 
of the women, not willing to wait, started off on foot for town, and 
as she passed our car she relieved her mind of the following maledic- 
tion: “Why do you rich people not drive horses? Your machine 
brings dismay to beasts and misfortune to man.” 

Whatever Iwana owns is a co-operative product. He buys his 
plough from one co-operative society; he buys his coffee from an- 
other. He is a co-operator; he does not bother about capitalism; he 
has no use for communism. Doubtless there are other developments 
of the tenacity of the Finnish people which they may exhibit to the 
community of nations as typical achievements, but to me, at this 
writing, most astonishing seems the harmonious national system which 
they have built up of co-operative societies. 

There are places in this world where a great deal of money goes 
only a little way. Millions may produce only a battleship or equip 
a gas regiment or even be dissipated in projecting some gigantic re- 
ligious inflation. There are other places where a very little money 
sets the world right and well on its way toward the millennium. So 
it is with whatever is implanted in the frugal system of the Finnish 
co-operative rural banks. It yields at once two-fold and in the end 
twenty-fold in the hard but hopeful toil and the joyous vitality of 
a penple. 





Mathilde Fibiger 


A Fifty Year Memorial 


By F REDE 'THOMSEN 


The first real pioneer of the Danish Woman Movement was a 
little frail and delicate woman by the name of Mathilde Fibiger. Her 
battle-cry was neither sharp nor shrill, but it was heard over the whole 
land. Her little book, Clara Raphael, gave rise to a great fight at the 

outposts, and set such a 
number of pens in motion— 
mostly on the offensive— 
that at one time it quite 
took the courage from the 
one who had raised the 
storm. But the opposition 
aroused by the trend of the 
book, and the fight over it, 
proved at the same time 
that, with its moderation, it 
had done useful work, and 
at the right moment. 
Mathilde Fibiger, born 
December 13, 1830, was the 
daughter of an officer who, 
after some years of active 
service in the military acad- 
emy at Copenhagen, was re- 
moved to Vejle as head of 
the recruiting station. Both 
he and his wife, née Aasen, 
were charming and _ hand- 
Maruitpe Finicer some people, greatly be- 
loved by their children. But 
mutual harmony was lacking and this so increased an unfortunate ner- 
vous tension that in 1842 Madame Fibiger went to Copenhagen with 
several of her children, who clung closely to their youthful mother. She 
was only sixteen years of age, and her husband nineteen, when they 
were married. Of the large flock of children, two sons, Adolf and 
Axel, were officers, and Otto was a philologist, while the youngest, 
Vilhelm, died during their stay in Stettin. The daughters, Ilia, 
Amalie, Sigrid, and Mathilde, remained unmarried. Anna married 
a clergyman named Gjellerup, and was the mother of the poet Karl 
Gjellerup.— Mathilde was but fourteen years old when, in 1844, her 
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mother died. She then went for a time to the home of her brother 
Axel, who was first lieutenant in Randers and unmarried. 

In the meanwhile the father, now a retired officer, returned to 
Copenhagen and married in the autumn of 1845 Madame Christine 
Halling, a woman of forty-four. Though she had every good wish 
in the world to win the children, she was not successful; they found 
her narrow-minded and thoroughly pleased with herself. However, 
Mathilde lived in her father’s house for three years while she fitted 
herself to be a teacher. In October, 1849, she took employment with 
a game-keeper in Lolland. 

She was there one year, and she alluded to it always as the only 
youthful period of her life. The nineteen-year-old girl flamed with 
enthusiasm for her native land—it was the year of Denmark’s great- 
ness,—she went about with the family, and was childishly happy at 
being pretty and noticeable, and having every one like her. On Sun- 
day she felt herself quite free, and very grand indeed in “a red gown 
with a black silk apron and white satin kerchief.” 

In the letters to her sister Anna, who also had the position of 
a governess, she touched on many things lightly and rapidly. Already 
she was full of the idea of Clara Raphael. Yet she did not speak of 
it directly, carried away though she was as she adventured the great 
step. “It absorbs me early and late,” she wrote, “but it is not clear 
enough to tell about in a letter. It is more an account of something 
which can be, rather than something that is.” Later on, however, 
| She wrote: “My little myrtle hovers between life and death, and I 
| watch over it as though it were a child. I have bound up a great hope 
' with it, and christened it with a name. I shall not tell you any more, 

except that the name is a lady’s.” 

So the book was written: Clara Raphael, Twelve Letters. The 
letters are from Clara to her friend Mathilde—a whole little romance, 
and a young girl’s fight for woman’s spiritual freedom, with the right 
to develop herself in accordance with her own nature. No emancipa- 
tion in the practical sense of the word had she in her design; on the 
contrary she lets her heroine renounce in her affections a very noble 
young baron, and give him up—altogether for the sake of the cause. 

This last act was naturally a target for much scorn and derision 
among her adversaries. She herself also wrote about it later on: “I 
can no longer understand whence I received the odd idea of renounce- 

ment. In no place is it written that we shall sacrifice the temporal 
- thing for the idea’s sake.” 

The manuscript of this book Mathilde Fibiger sent in the greatest 
secrecy to the poet Johan Ludvig Hejberg, begging him to give 
her his opinion and help her by word and deed. With anxiety she 
awaited the result. Hejberg answered very kindly, and there now 
sprang up a correspondence between them, which afforded hap- 
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piness to them both and was the beginning of a real friendship. 

Mingled with the many attacks of which her book was the object, 
were also pleas in its defense. Among these was one from Grundtvig, 
in whose house she was a frequent and welcome guest. She also made 
this year the acquaintance of the poet Goldschmidt, who remained ever 
her devoted friend. 

In the midst of all the commotion her book aroused—with which 
her family were but ill pleased—her father died, in 1851. The follow- 
ing spring Madame Grundtvig offered Mathilde Fibiger her place, 
Roénnebeksholm, near the Grundtvig home, to live in. There she 
spent the whole summer, for the first time alone and at rest, later 
staying with the Grundtvigs. She was asked to speak at a festival 
in Rénnebek; but when it proved to be greatly against the wishes of 
her brothers and sisters, she gave it up. In the autumn Mathilde 
Fibiger moved to Copenhagen and rented an attic room, where she 
lived in the utmost content. During this time she wrote two other 
works in defense of the cause which lay so near her heart; Sketches 
from Real Life and Minona. Neither of these could compare with 
Clara Raphael, and they won for her no triumph. 

After having lived for a time with her sister Ilia, she took a posi- 
tion as governess in a clergyman’s family. She remained here one 
year; but again her feeling of independence was interfered with. She 
must be herself; so she took up her dwelling, in spite of her brothers’ 
protests, in the village of Olgéd for the whole winter. She sewed 
for the farmers, spent her Sundays at the clergyman’s, and maintained 
her independence. Yet she also gave up this manner of living; ever 
a restless soul, she still sought for that place in life best adapted to 
her nature and temperament. 

After she came to Copenhagen she was stricken with typhus, and 
was seriously ill for a long time. Carl Emil Fenger, later a cabinet 
minister, the head physician at Frederik’s hospital, was her doctor, 
and remained, after her health was restored, her intimate and faithful 
friend. He often visited her in her little room; and one day he brought 
Hans Christian Andersen to her, with his latest fairytale. She found 
the tale “lovely,” and begged its author to come again. M. A. Gold- 
schmidt’s visits and their long spiritual talks were also a great joy to 
her. She desired them, rejoiced in them, and gained profit from them. 
“T am so glad I know him,” she wrote her sister Anna, “because every 
time we talk together I feel more free than when I am alone—I 
believe that he understands me better than I understand myself.” 

Once again—in 1862—Mathilde Fibiger took the position of 
governess, this time in Jylland. But then Fenger, with whom she 
corresponded regularly, suggested that she should learn how to use 
the telegraph. This proposal excited her, as only within a few years 
had the invention been in use in Denmark, and hitherto it had been 
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worked by men alone. Now was her chance to prove what she was 
good for, she who wished to live her life by “putting in practice,” as 
she expressed it. 

She began her apprenticeship in Haderslev, but in 1864 the war 
drove her thence. So she came to Helsingér, and there took up 
her employment as the first woman telegrapher in Denmark. She 
had to undergo many torments before her male colleagues learned to 
respect her work. But she interested herself in her occupation, and 
was happy over the beautiful country and the good friends she made 
in Helsingér. She remained here for four years; during that time she 
met with a great sorrow in the death of her sister [lia, who was nearest 
her heart of all her brothers and sisters. Her sister Anna was now 
married and had a little child, but she wrote affectionately to her: 
“Let us love each other without jealousy, as at home when we were 
small.” 

From Helsingér she came to the little friendly town of Nysted 
in Lolland, where she was glad to be, as solitude affected her in 
the dark winter days. Finally, in 1870, she was removed to Aarhus. 
This was a promotion. But by this time she was already tired and 
worn out; a form of nervousness seized her, and she became down- 
hearted and often very restless and irritable. 

In 1871 the Danish Woman’s Union was formed, and she was 
requested to enter it as an active member. But she refused “in the 
consciousness of my utter impotence to serve it (the cause) in any 
other way than in the position I now hold. Here, to a greater degree 
than any other place I have been, there is a grip on my time, my 
moral courage, and my endurance, which compels me to let other 
outside affairs alone—While this work has hold of me, I cannot, 
alongside of it, take up another interest—it is too full of demands to 
permit of one’s consecrating herself to it merely with the left hand 
and sometimes affording it a leisure glance. But is it not a true pride 
not to be of you when I cannot help in the proper way? My work 
lies at this time within the purpose of emancipation, and though the 
authoress is dead, her works will live—at least if the silent sympathy 
she receives is testimony that she works in the service of the spirit.— 
And since I am already a member in this sense, why should I not be 
also one in name.” 

It had been a great disappointment for Mathilde Fibiger to give 
up authorship. She wrote regularly for the Swedish Magazine for 
the Home; but this called forth no echo in her own home—no rare 
understanding, no steady and keen criticism; and this hurt her very 
much. However, she had seen one result of her literary activity with 
her book Clara Raphael; she had freed from bonds the students of 
the new day, by making a little breach in that wall which had shut 
out the light and air from the “woman’s cage” of her day. 
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It was of great benefit to her to get some weeks’ vacation from 
the telegraph office; in the city her brother Otto was the head master 
of a Latin school, and she was naturally his very dear guest. Thor- 
oughly refreshed, she returned to her home. But shortly afterwards 
she was taken with a severe inflammation of the lungs and had not the 
strength to throw off the illness. She was in her convalescence and had 
apparently begun to improve, when death overtook her. Her last 
words were to the nurse, who, anticipating nothing, was about to 
leave the room: “Ah, do not leave me, it is now coming, I have wished 
for it so long.” 

She died June 17, 1872, not quite forty-two years of age; but 
her nervous impulsive temperament, and the conflicts and disappoint- 
ments life had afforded her had spent her body and aged her before 
her time. 

Fenger, her friend of many years, now minister of finance, had 
engraved upon her tomb-stone the following lines written by herself: 


“Det staar fast, hvad tyst jeg svor 
i Ungdomstide! 

Jeg bytter Gledens Rosenflor 

med Sorg og Kvide— 

naar blot jeg i den gode Strid 

maa staa med Atre! 

Er Gud mig alt, kan Verdens Dom 
jeg glad undvere.” 


The American Race Problem 


By Witu1AM PICKENS 


TENTH IN A Serres oF ARTICLES ON AMERICAN TENDENCIES 


The Race Problem in the United States of North America in- 
volves the relation of more than 90,000,000 of the white race with 
12,000,000 or more of the colored race. This “white” group embraces 
descendants of all branches of the Caucasian races of Europe and 
western Asia, but consists largely of Anglo-Saxons and other British, 
and Teutons and other North Europeans. The “colored” group in- 
cludes all the people of African or Negro descent; all who are known 
to have any Negro blood in their veins, although many of these colored 
people are perfectly white in color and in other features and char- 
acteristics. The American Negro is a vari-colored group filling the 
whole range from white people with a small amount of Negro blood 
in their veins, to the darkest African types. If this group as it stands 
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to-day, without any further admixture of white blood, were itself uni- 
formly mixed, it would result in a light brown or almost yellow race. 

The earlier American settlers brought in African blacks as slaves, 
beginning over three hundred years ago. In 1863 during the Civil 
War the slaves were emancipated by a proclamation of President 
Abraham Lincoln. There were at the time between three and four 
million slaves, almost exclusively in the southern part of the United 
States, where three-fourths of the American Negroes still live. There 
are now at least twelve millions of this variously mixed group in the 
United States. The Civil War not only gave them freedom from 
chattel slavery, but amendments were added to the Federal Consti- 
tution making them full citizens of the United States, with the right 
to own property, to vote, to hold office, and to exercise all other rights 
of American citizenship. 

This was and still is the Jaw of the land, but in fact and in practice 
the members of this group have never yet been accorded their full 
rights in any part of the nation and hardly any in many parts. It was 
natural that the south which had known them for 250 years as slaves, 
should try in spite of law to keep them down economically, politically, 
and socially. And the equally natural struggle of the emancipated 
colored people to rise in the face of this opposition constitutes the 
American race problem. Yor fifty years they have had only a partial 
freedom, being generally freer in the north, which fought on the 
side of emancipation, than in the south, which fought against emanci- 
pation. 

We cannot understand the more recent phases of this human 
struggle unless we consider these antecedents. It should be remem- 
bered that for a number of years after the close of the Civil War the 
general government was necessarily in the hands of the section and 
party which had been victorious—that is, the northern states and 
their dominant political parties. This prevented the southern states 
from denying to the newly emancipated Negroes all of their free- 
dom, but it should be frankly admitted that the new citizens were 
kept down as low as the general government would tolerate. As time 
went on, of course, the animosity between northern whites and south- 
ern whites grew less, and the colored people were left more and more 
without the support of powerful northern sentiment in defense of 
their civil and political rights. This explains a strange contrast, 
which must puzzle any one not familiar with this history; that although 
soon after the Civil War the colored people had representatives in 
the Congress, the highest law-making body of the nation, in its Sen- 
ate and in its House of Representatives, and in all the legislatures of 
the southern states, attaining the positions of lieutenant-governor and 
judge, at a time when the race was much less prepared for such par- 
ticipation than it is now—yet to-day, when the colored group is ten 
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times better prepared and morally much more entitled to share in its 
own government, it has not one representative in the national Con- 
gress, nor in a single legislature of the south, and hardly any political 
office that is within the gift of a former slave state. And yet more 
than one-tenth of the entire nation is colored, and in at least two of 
the southern states colored people constitute a majority of the popu- 
lation. ‘They have lawyers, physicians, and educators; universities, 
colleges, and financial institutions. They have produced inventors 
and artists, the finest musicians and the most notable music of the 
nation. In proportion to their numbers they have the largest church 
membership of the nation. They have bought much land and built 
all sorts of business enterprises under handicaps and unfair wages. 
They have sustained the greatest reputation for loyalty as a group, 
and have produced some of the best soldiers in the American army. 
And yet as the matter stood ten years ago, and as it stands for 
the most part to-day, the freedom and security of the colored popu- 
lation are restricted by Jim Crowism, Segregation, Disfranchisement, 
Peonage, and Lynching. We shall describe these evils and disabili- 
ties very briefly, and as briefly state the case of some of the organiza- 


tions and agencies that are endeavoring to better the conditions and 
“solve the problem.” 

Jim Crowism. This term refers generally to the treatment of the colored popula- 
tion on the railways of the southern states, where they are required to occupy separate 
waiting rooms from all other peoples, and to ride in separate coaches or parts of 
coaches, their allotted section most often being the end of a baggage car or a part of 
the smoker. It is needless to remark that these separate accommodations seldom, if 
ever, give the colored people equal conveniences, although they pay exactly the same 
fares which white people pay. And yet the entire colored group, regardless of age, 
culture, refinement, or sex, is forced to occupy these separate and inferior accommoda- 
tions. The Jim Crow car is undoubtedly the worst evil with which colored people have 
to contend, not even excepting lynching. 

General Segregation. Other forms of segregation beside the Jim Crow cars, 
meet the colored citizen everywhere in the south, and in many instances in the north. 
The colored traveler, however educated and well-to-do, cannot get first-class hotel 
accommodations in any southern city nor in most northern cities. Up to the present 
time the colored people have been able to build very few good hotels of their own, 
either because of the smallness of their numbers or because of comparative poverty 
and small patronage. Most theatres offer colored persons seats only on the top floor, 
and many offer them no seats at all. In all the south they have separate and inferior 
public schools and are not admitted to the state universities. In some places they 
are not admitted to the libraries, parks, and art galleries. Everywhere they pay 
the same rate of taxes on the same tax basis as white people. 

Disfranchisement. The colored people are undoubtedly denied the right to vote 
in most of the great south, sometimes by force but more often by legal subterfuges. 
The constitution of the nation confers equal suffrage upon all natural-born citizens, 
and the laws of the various states do not generally discriminate in their letter against 
colored folk, but in the whole of the south the administration of law is in the hands 
of white people, who do discriminate. The right to vote is fundamental in the solu- 
tion of this race problem, for with a just ballot the colored population could sooner 
overcome the other difficulties. For example, if colored folk had their just vote in 
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Mississippi, a sheriff would not so tamely permit a white mob to lynch a colored man, 
for instead of depending absolutely upon white people for his re-election, at least 
half of his electorate would be colored. 

Peonage. This evil is a natural descendant of slavery, and is really a form of 
involuntary servitude. It is a system of debt-slavery. The debtor is bound to the 
creditor until the debt is paid, but the large plantation-owners of the south and espe- 
cially of the Mississippi Valley often so manipulate the matter of wages and prices 
as to keep the ignorant or helpless colored “peons’” in debt, and consequently in 
bondage. It is contrary to the national constitution that a man’s body should be held 
for any debt which he honestly contracts, but far in the backwoods and rural districts 
of the south, this thing is done in defiance of law or in ignorance of it. Some of the 
states made “contract labor laws” which indirectly sustained this peonage system 
by making the laborer subject to fine and imprisonment if he should run away from 
his employer after signing a contract to work for a specified period and receiving 
any advance payment or goods by virtue of such agreement. It is very simple to 
entrap the ignorant or the needy by making him a small advance payment or vouch- 
ing for his credit at some store, after he has signed a contract to do farm work for a 
year; and then his enslavement can be made perpetual by fixing his wages low and 
making the cost of his living high, for he must get all his goods through his employer 
and often from the employer’s own store. Agents of the Federal government and of 
some of the southern state governments are ferreting out these law-breakers and en- 
slavers. It was the activity of these agents of justice which so frightened John 
Williams, a white planter of Georgia, that he killed from a dozen to twenty of his 
peons in 1921, in an effort to cover up his crime of having held them illegally bound. 

Sometimes these peons are secured in another way: the white planter will pay 
the fines of Negroes who have been incarcerated in state or city prisons for mis- 
demeanors, and they will be required by law to “work out” the fine in this man’s em- 
ploy. The matter may be so manipulated that they will be indefinitely at work to 
reimburse the employer. 

Lynching. This is the most spectacular wrong with which colored Americans 
must contend. It is the illegal killing of colored men and women by mobs of white 
people; but it has become such a habit in America that a few whites are also killed 
every year by white mobs. It is not usually called a “lynching” when a general riot 
takes place, in which white and colored may kill each other, but a person is said to 
be lynched when a mob takes him and illegally executes him; he may have been al- 
ready convicted of crime, or he may be accused and not convicted, or he may be not 
even accused of any crime or misdemeanor, but may have in some other way aroused 
the anger or resentment of the mob. Lynching is not done for any special crime and 
often happens for no crime at all. The charge of rape has been over-worked as an 
excuse for lynching colored men, but of the more than 3,000 colored people lynched 
in 35 years, less than 20 percent were even so much as accused of rape, and the charge 
of rape is often found later to be false. Many of these lynching carnivals are among 
the most cruel and horrible barbarities in the history of human relations. 

But fortunately for America and civilization, there are spirits and movements 
and organizations with tendencies to arrest and rectify these wrongs. Much has been 
done through the education of the Negro and the white masses of the south, and 
through social agencies and interracial movements. The free public school did not 
exist in the south until after the Civil War, while to-day there is a system of public 
schools in every southern state, even for the colored populations. Millions of colored 
children are in school and the illiteracy of the race has been reduced from almost 
100 percent sixty years ago to about 25 percent to-day. 

The foundation of the education of southern Negroes was laid immediately after 
the Civil War by missionary societies and teachers of northern and eastern white 
churches. They built hundreds of schools and colleges for colored children and adults 
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throughout the southern states and gave the Negro American his first leaders in 
freedom. The best schools and colleges of the race were founded by these mission- 
aries, including Hampton, Tuskegee, Atlanta University, Fisk University, and Talla- 
dega College. Out of them came Booker T. Washington, Major R. R. Moton, W. E. B. 
DuBois, James Weldon Johnson, and others. All the protestant denominations and 
the Catholic Church have shared in the private school education of the southern colored 
people. These private and church efforts made the teachers for Negro schools and 
raised up the leaders whose foundation work is laying a basis for the solution of the 
race problem. 

There have also been organized several social agencies in which both white and 
colored people are prominent, which devote all their service to the work of bettering 
the relations of white and colored. The National Urban League, with branches in 
various parts of the country, has done an indispensable service in social and indus- 
trial welfare work, especially during the great war. They have negotiated better 
relations between white employers and colored working people. The National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People has devoted its energies to bringing 
into disrepute lynching and mob violence and to working for the civil rights of 
colored people, often through the courts of law. Both of these organizations are co- 
operative movements of white and colored people. 

There are many helpful agencies for which southern white people themselves 
are responsible, like the Southern University Commission, which by research and 
publication is seeking to establish friendly and just relations between the races; 
and in every southern state there are interracial organizations, state-wide or local 
in their activities, in which white and colored leaders work together for better under- 
standing. Notable among these is the Atlanta Plan organization in Georgia; and 
the Interracial Committee of Baltimore, of which the Rev. Peter Ainslie, a white 
minister, is chairman, with white and colored men working together on the committee. 

Some of the white schools in the south have followed the example of Vanderbilt 
University and Peabody Institute (two southern institutions) and have organized 
regular courses of study on the race problem with liberal-minded professors in charge 
of the classes. This will be of incalculable influence in a generation. It is worthy 
of remark that every great movement among the whites, like the Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. W. C. A., and the many religious and non-sectarian educational organizations, 
have branches of their work for the benefit of colored people. 

The most encouraging thing of all, however, is the righteous stand which is be- 
ing taken by many of the great political leaders of the south. A decade ago several 
southern governors were outspoken in favor of lynching and disfranchisement, but 
to-day the governors of some of the southern states are prominently known as op- 
ponents of lynch law and advocates of a square deal to colored citizens. Governor 
Bickett, of North Carolina, and Governor Morrow, of Kentucky, have had mobs 
fired upon by the militia to prevent lynchings, and Governor Dorsey, of Georgia, has 
been more outspoken than any other white man in the nation to expose the unjust 
treatment of colored people in the south. The southern press, which has such a 
large influence in that section, has in the last ten years grown much more favorable 
to the rights of colored people. And to all this must be added the pluck and courage 
and remarkable self-control of the Negro. 


The great European war which opened in 1914 and which the 
United States entered in 1917, injected some new elements into this 
race problem. Before this war there were comparatively few colored 
people in the northern part of the country. But when the war opened 
and immigration was shut off and cheap European labor ceased to 
come in, the great manufactories and munitions plants of the north 
had to open their doors to Negro labor from the south. The colored 
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people moved northward by the hundred thousand, glad to escape 
from the heavier oppression of the south. To-day, while the great 
majority of Negroes are still in the south, the largest groups of 
American Negroes are in northern cities. New York City has more 
than 158,000 which is the largest single group of colored people in 
the western world. Other large colored centers are Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Washington, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and Detroit. This will 
make the Negro problem of the future more of a national problem 
and more likely to be dealt with by national legislation. The lessen- 
ing of the supply of cheap black labor in the south will also tend to 
better the condition of the colored people remaining there. 

Another thing has had and will have a large influence on the 
relations of colored Americans with other Americans: the participa- 
tion of colored people in the World War. Colored men have taken an 
honorable part in all the wars of the United States, from the Revolu- 
tionary War of the Colonies down to the present day, but in the great 
World War they made their largest record. The United States had 
about 4,000,000 men under arms, and about one-tenth of these were 
colored Americans, mostly in their own units. They produced thou- 
sands of officers and performed some of the most brilliant feats of the 
war. A colored regiment from New York won the earliest honors of 
all the American outfit, and when the war closed, the great Negro 
Division, the 92nd, stood in the place of honor; that is, the place of 
danger, before the mighty fortress of Metz. 

Very naturally these thousands of young men, many of them 
graduates of the best colleges, after carrying Victory on the banners 
of their country, are disposed to claim something better at home than 
disfranchisement, Jim Crowism, segregation, and burning at the stake. 
This makes the problem temporarily more acute, more critical, more 
dangerous—but of better promise. Many of these men are inclining 
more and more toward radical parties in their search for a remedy 
against these awful conditions. 

The future of this problem is still an enigmatical question mark, 
but a hopeful prophecy is seen in the gradual getting together of the 
better elements of whites and blacks in “interracial”? committees, con- 
ferences and movements all over the country and especially in the 
south. This is perhaps the guaranty and the herald of a better day. 





What is the Foundation? 


By Henry Gopparp LEacH 


The question has been answered many times and in many ways. 
Even constant readers of the REvrEw sometimes surprise me by 
asking for a definition of the Foundation’s work and objects. We of 
the staff have been so busy during these ten years trying to keep up 
with public demand, providing letters of introduction, selecting stu- 
dents, arranging exhibitions, meeting the daily flood of other prob- 
lems, that we have not always had time to answer all who have asked 
this one question, or fully to explain ourselves to the public. And 
yet in every Number of the Review is a brief statement of the aims 
of the Foundation, and there are published monthly columns of Foun- 
dation news items which I think are written in a happy vein. 


THE ANSWER 


In 1911 a patriotic Danish-American, Niels 
Poulson, gave the fortune that he had amassed 
tiently by the sweat of his brow during a 
ong lifetime, to work after him as long as prin- 
cipal bears interest for a richer intellectual 
sympathy between the home lands of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden anid his adopted country. 
The Foundation provides travelling stipends 
for an exchange of more than fifty students 
annually between America and the Scandi- 
navian countries. 

The Foundation publishes its beautifully 
illustrated A merican-Scandinavian Review sent 
monthly to all Associates. Twenty volumes 
have been published of translations and books 
about the Scandinavian countries. 

The Foundation, through its Bureau in New 
York, arranges the circuits of art exhibitions 
and lectures and advises students throughout 
the world. 

The Foundation is directed as to its central 
organization and funds by an American board 
of trustees who serve for life without compen- 
sation. Co-operating with them are similar 
boards in each of the inavian countries, 
and 8,000 associates scattered through the 
United States. 

The Foundation has grown throughits friends 
and associates until its budget is five times 
the income from the Poulson estate. 


THE NEW YORK CHAPTER 


is the largest and most vigorous of the nine 
Chapters of Associates of the central organiza- 
tion residing in chief cities of the United States. 

The Chapter (then called “the society”) or- 
ganized the t Scandinavian Art Exhibition 
which toured the United States in 1912-13. 

The Chapter instituted three annual all- 
Scandinavian orchestral concerts in Carnegie 
Hall which have been succeeded by numerous 
musical events every season. 

The Chapter has entertained at large dinners 
the Scandinavian ministers and consul gen- 
erals and visiting delegations. 

The Chapter announces this year a monthly 
program of recitals, exhibitions, lectures, 
entertainment for students, dances, and social 
functions. 

The Chapter urges you strongly to become 
a member and take part in all its activities. 


——————————————————————————————————— ——————_— 


The Membership Committee of the New York Chapter are now 
working hard on a vigorous campaign of education. They are sending 
out students to speak of the Foundation before clubs and societies. 
The Committee commend their credo for study to every Associate of 
the Foundation whether living in the New York district or not. They 
urge him or her to speak a good word for the organization, to persuade 
others to join with us, and to spread knowledge and good will. 





Current Events 
U. S. A. 


q Elections for governors and senators in a number of states the com- 
ing fall have made domestic politics of chief consideration. In the 
same connection agitation continues against the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Bill, the New York World asserting that, if this bill should 
pass, the most sweeping powers proposed by tariff legislation in the 
history of the country would be conferred upon the President. 
q “Automatically,” says the World, “it would transfer the rate-fixing 
authority from Congress and make the President practically a tariff 
dictator, empowering him to boost the already exorbitant duties pre- 
scribed by 50 per cent., to create embargoes against commercially hos- 
tile countries, and even to resurrect and put into operation the generally 
condemned American valuation plan.” There is considerable specu- 
lation as to how the Government will reconcile the Dry Law of the 
country with the established fact that liquor is being sold on ships 
flying the United States flag outside the three-mile limit. As a polit- 
ical issue, the party in power finds itself on the defensive, in spite of 
what is being said that no American merchant marine can be operated 
successfully against competing countries whose vessels are not sub- 
ject to prohibition regulations. @ With the big coal strike continu- 
ing without either operators or workers showing any inclination to come 
to terms, the Illinois mine riots, resulting in the death of a number 
of men, aggravated a situation already very acute. Washington 
ordered an inquiry into the causes leading to this conflict between 
union and non-union miners, but the conditions in the Herrin district 
were such as to make investigation extremely difficult. @ After months 
of inquiry into the workings of the American administration in Haiti 
arid Santo Domingo, the special Senate committee recommended to 
Congress indefinite continuance of military occupation of Haiti, but 
with a reduction of the Marine Corps there. Chile and Peru having 
failed to come to an agreement over Tacna-Arica during the meeting 
of the special committee of the two countries in Washington, Charles 
E. Hughes, Secretary of State, has informally presented a compro- 
mise plan which offers a middle ground between the contentions so 
far held. Arbitration is likely to be the method employed, with the 
United States called upon to make the decision. @ A fellowship in 
painting was awarded by the American Academy in Rome to Alfred 
Flogel of New York City. The subject in the final competition which 
extended from May 8 to June 3 in the School of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts and the National Academy of Design in New York was 
“Music.” The fellowship is of the value of $1,000 a year for three 
years, with residence in the Academy and opportunity for travel. 
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THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
Denmark 


@ None of the important questions on the political order of the day 
reached a final decision during the month of May. Some of the pro- 
posed new laws continue to pass back and forth between the two 
houses of the Rigsdag, while others are under discussion in the various 
committees to which they have been referred. If the various meas- 
ures now before the Rigsdag, including the new law on the Defenses 
of the Realm, the new Church law, the new law on Old Age Pensions, 
and the new law on indirect taxation of restaurant business as well 
as on the sale of chocolate and candy, are all to be passed during the 
present session of the Rigsdag, adjournment will not be possible be- 
fore far into the month of July. @ Very few changes have been made 
in these proposed laws; they are practically the same now as when 
they were presented by the Government, and there is every prospect 
that they will be passed without alterations; for both the Liberal 
Left, the government party, and the Conservative People’s party 
seem to have not only the wish but also the will to bridge over the dif- 
ferences between the two parties, thus insuring a majority in favor 
of the government measures. The Industrial party, on the other 
hand, has recently opposed the government on several important 
points, including the questions of defenses, of old age pensions, and 
of indirect taxation, but inasmuch as this party has only three repre- 
sentatives in the Folkething and noné in the Landsthing, its influ- 
ence is not sufficient to endanger any of the measures of the govern- 
ment, since none of these have such a narrow margin that the lack 
of support from the three members of the Industrial party can make 
any difference. 4 The Radical Left, the government party during the 
war, convened May 20 in the city of Sénderborg in Slesvig, and framed 
a new programme to take the place of the original party programme 
which dates back from a meeting in Odense in 1905. The Socialists, 
with whom the Radical Lefts co-operate in the most important ques- 
tions, believe that the new programme indicates a movement in the 
direction of socialistic principles, but the Radicals claim, and with 
justice, that they still base their politics on liberal, not on socialistic, 
ideas of government. On May 27 the oldest member of the Danish 
Landsthing, Mr. Peter Bojsen, passed away in the eighty-fifth year 
of his age. He was a member of the Rigsdag as early as 1866 and 
voted with his father, who was then in the Landsthing, against the 
revision of the Constitution which was passed at that time and which, 
among other things, established a privileged representation for the 
upper house, a measure that was not repealed before 1915 when the 
present Constitution went into effect. During the best years of his 
manhood Peter Bojsen was head master of a People’s High School 
and Seminary. He was also active in agricultural matters. 
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@ The minister of foreign affairs, Dr. Arnold Restad, handed in his 
resignation on May 30, and the king appointed Mr. Johan Ludvig 
Mowinckel to take over temporarily the duties of the foreign office 
while retaining his portfolio as minister of commerce. Dr. Restad’s 
resignation was occasioned by the commercial treaty negotiations 
with Spain, the foreign minister refusing to accept Spain’s chief con- 
dition, the obligatory importation into Norway of half a million litres 
of strong wine yearly, without first securing the consent of the people 
through a referendum. The other members of the cabinet were of 
the opinion that the government had authority to settle the matter 
without a new appeal to the voters. The Radical papers pay a tribute 
to Dr. Restad’s ability and patriotism, while the Conservative papers 
call his tenure of office a failure and criticize particularly the commer- 
cial treaty with Russia as well as his unsuccessful negotiations with 
Spain. Mr. Mowinckel, the new foreign minister, has for the last 
fifteen years been in the front rank of Norway’s liberal politicians. 
He was one of the presidents of the Storting from 1915 to 1918 and 
has been minister of commerce since the formation of the Blehr cab- 
inet in June last year. Mr. Mowinckel was chairman of the Nor- 
wegian delegation to the Genoa conference. He is a friend of Scan- 
dinavian co-operation and, a few years ago, donated 100,000 kroner 
to the society Norden, which has for its purpose the promotion of good 
will and understanding among the three neighboring countries of the 
North. ©The Genoa pact regarding Russia was unanimously ac- 
cepted by the Storting on June 10, with the reservation that this step 
shall not prevent the signing of separate agreements with Russia in 
so far as these are a natural outgrowth of already existing treaties. 
@ At the same time the Storting accepted the invitation to the Hague 
conference, Mr. Mowinckel explaining that the Norwegian dele- 
gates would act chiefly as observers as they had no authority to com- 
mit their country to any line of action without the assent of the 
Storthing. The Norwegian minister in London, Mr. Benjamin Vogt, 
has been appointed chairman of the Hague delegation. ©The Gov- 
ernment has requested that the Storthing empower it to notify the 
governments of England, France, Germany, and Russia that Norway 
considers the so-called Integrity Treaty as having expired. This 
treaty, which guaranteéd the integrity of Norway, was signed by 
England and the other great powers in 1907. It has now been made 
superfluous by the great political changes resulting from the war 
and by the establishment of the League of Nations. @ By the death 
of Fredrik Stang Lund, on June 13, at the age of 63, Norway has lost 
its most brilliant barrister. Mr. Stang Lund was also an influential 
politician and at one time a member of the government. 
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Sweden 


@ The Riksdag, during the last part of the session which closed a fort- 
night before midsummer, took action on a number of important ques- 
tions. Among other things it decided, in accordance with the report 
of the Riksdag committee to which the matter had been referred, not 
to accept the government proposal for a commercial treaty with Rus- 
sia. The refusal was based on the argument that co-operation with 
Russia must now be considered a matter of international import, and 
that the treaty as submitted was of too marked a political character, 
while the practical advantages to Sweden were not sufficient to warrant 
its acceptance under those circumstances. 4 Furthermore, the Riks- 
dag voted down the government measure seeking to prolong until 
1924 the emergency law for the regulation of rent by a specially cre- 
ated commission to which either party could refer any case of dis- 
agreement. It is a general hope that the repeal of this restriction will 
again stimulate building which is so sorely needed. On the other hand, 
many think it yet too early to make way for the general raising of 
rents that will surely follow when the bars are removed. How evenly 
divided the opinion is may best be seen by the fact that the issue was 
decided by a majority of only one vote. The Riksdag has con- 
sented, at the proposal of the government, to raise the import duty 
on coffee to 50 6re per kilogram, in order to obtain sufficient funds 
to cover the deficit shown by the budget. It is curious that while this 
year the Socialist government accepts this expedient, a similar meas- 
ure last year occasioned a cabinet crisis because the Socialists objected 
to the proposed tax on the poor man’s luxury, coffee. It has been 
noted as an event of considerable importance, revealing a certain 
change of attitude, that Premier Branting, on June 6, which for 
several reasons is regarded as Sweden’s national day, was a speaker 
at a patriotic celebration in the Stadion arranged for the purpose of 
doing homage to the Swedish flag. Formerly the Socialists have been 
in the habit of regarding such patriotic celebrations as a veiled propa- 
ganda for Conservative principles. Among the departments of 
public service which have recently been subjected to thorough in- 
vestigation is the Stockholm Food Commission formed during: the 
war for the regulation of the purchase and distribution of food. The 
investigation has revealed a shocking carelessness in the use of public 
funds. The auditors have been especially scathing in their censure. 
They have refused to give the members of the commission credit for 
any ‘judgment or ability whatever, and have recommended that they 
be not released from responsibility for the deficit of 15,000,000 kronor 
which is revealed, or for their careless bookkeeping, their wasteful 
self-indulgence while the city was half starving, and similar things 
of a decidedly unedifying character. 
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For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by means 
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Dr. Lyncu 1n SweDEN 

Dr. Frederick Lynch, former President of 
the Board of Trustees, has been writing for 
his own paper, The Christian Work, a series 
of letters from Sweden. Dr. Lynch went to 
Sweden upon three invitations, one from the 
Foundation as exchange lecturer; one from 
the University of Uppsala to give the lectures 
on the Olaus Petri Foundation; one from 
Archbishop Séderblom to visit some of the 
Swedish churches and preach in them, His 
letter published June 3, “A Swedish Univer- 
sity Town” was dated at Uppsala; and that 
of June 10, “A Great Northern City,” was 
from Stockholm. 

“Out of my window,” wrote Dr. Lynch 
from Uppsala, “I look upon the great Gothic 
Cathedral; just across the close and to my 
left, I see the main building of the University. 
The Cathedral is the largest church in Scan- 
dinavia, and dates back to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It has one of the most beautiful pul- 
pits in Europe, in the baroque style. Here 
‘are the crowns of Gustavus Vasa and his 
queens, wonderful and famous old chasubles, 
copes, and mitres. Here is the archiepiscopal 
crozier which has been carried by all the arch- 
bishops since 1164. Here are the remains of 
King Erik, the patron saint of Sweden, in 
a silver coffin, while upon the coffin rests his 
crown. Here are buried Swedenborg, Linné, 
Gustavus Vasa, and many other great Swedes. 
Out of the windows in the Archbishop's li- 
brary I can see the great mounds under which 
the old Vikings are buried and the old cathe- 
dral built on the site of the temple where these 
pagan kings worshipped. By my window 
flows an unceasing stream of students in 
white caps.” 

In Stockholm a dinner was given for Dr. 


Lynch, and he spoke upon American and In- 
ternational Good Will. The directors of 
Sverige Amerika Stiftelsen entertained him at 
luncheon, he called upon Premier Branting, 
and had a half-hour’s talk with the Crown 
Prince. 

Dr. Lynch’s next letters will be from 
Christiania and Copenhagen. 


SCANDINAVIAN StupiEs tN CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Hans C. Vedsted of Copenhagen, a 
special scholar of the Foundation now in 
residence at the University of California, and 
reading for the doctorate, has, in wishing to 
get first hand knowledge of his countrymen 
in America, achieved the remarkable record 
of having visited one hundred and seventeen 
Danish communities during the past winter. 
Mr. Vedsted was in America in 1911, when 
as a Fellow of the Foundation, he studied at 
Cambridge and Rock Island. 

The University of California has conferred 
on Miss Anne Louise Beck, the degree of 
Master of Arts, her thesis being entitled “An 
Application of the Bjerknes Theories of 
Dynamic Meteorology to a study of the 
Synoptic Charts of the United States Weather 
Bureau.” Miss Beck studied with Professor 
Bjerknes at the Bergen Geo-Physical Insti- 
tute in 1920-1921 when she held the 
Mowinckel Fellowship under the Foundation. 


Visitors To THE NorTH 

The Student Tour began on July 1 when 
the Sazonia sailed from New York. In the 
group were the Secretary of the Foundation, 
Miss Reque of the Foundation Staff, and Pro- 
fessor A. B. Benson of Yale. The itinerary 
arranged by the International Student Tour 
leads from Hamburg to Copenhagen, to 
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Christiania, the Fjords and Trondhjem, Upp- 
sala, Stockholm, Berlin and Paris. 
Hamilton Holt, President of the Board of 
Trustees, sails on the Hellig Olav on July 20 
for a month and a half in the Scandinavian 
countries. . On the same steamer, Pro- 
fessor John W. Harshberger of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania goes to the Scandinavian 
countries to begin a summer botanical study. 
He hopes to find descendants of some of the 
plants sent home from America by Pehr 
Kalm. . . . President Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken of Vassar College will visit the 
Scandinavian Universities early in the fall. 
President MacCracken’s father, the late 
Chancellor of New York University, was one 
of the first exchange lecturers sent abroad by 
the Foundation. 


SusTAINING AssocIATES OF THE FouNDATION 


Eric G. Landgren, New York, N. Y. 
Andrew G. Lange, Chicago, III. 

J. N. F. Larsen, New York, N. Y. 

S. D. Larsen, Kanai, Hawaii 

Mrs. Lydia Laurence, New London, Conn 
Victor E. Lawson, Willmar, Minn. 


Henry G. Leach, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Henry G. Leach, New York, N. Y. 

Jens P. Lihme, Lakewood, Ohio. 

Carl G. Lilliecrantz, Tulsa, Okla. 

Robert C. Lind, Rockford, II. 

A. G. Lindblad, East Orange, N. J. 

Carl E. Linden, Woodstock, N. Y. 

Oscar Linderoth, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

B. A. Lindgren, Minneapolis, Minn. 

P. T. Linhard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Oscar Lindquist, Vandergrift, Pa. 

Miss Esther Lloyd, Devon, Pa. 

R. H. Loftman, Bogalusa, La. 

Russell H. Loines, Staten Island, N. Y. 

F. W. Lonegren, Portland, Ore. 

Andrew H. Lund, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. E. M. Lundholm, St. Paul, Minn. 

C. A. Lundquist, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Henry Lysholm, Woodbury, N. J. 

Thomas Madsen, New York, N. Y. 

E. Magnuson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Theodore H. Marburg, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Elizabeth A. Marshall, Carnegie, 
Pa. 

William G. Mather, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ernest Mattsson, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Benedik Melby, Blooming Prairie, 
Minn. 


C. J. Mellin, Schenectady, N. Y. 

R. P. Michaelsen, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mathias Moe, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Douglas M. Moffat, New York, N. Y. 

Olaf E. Mogensen, Plainfield, N. J. 

Mrs. Kristiane Molstrom, Oteen, N. C. 

Mrs. Florence V. Morse, East Williston, 
L. I. 


Arnold Neble, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Theophilus Neilson, Palisade, N. J. 
Dr. E. H. Nelson, Chisholm, Minn. 
Jacob Nelson, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mrs. Wm. Nelson, New York, N. Y. 
Lars G. Nilson, Hoboken, N. J. 
Ludvig Nissen, New York, N. Y. 
Svend H. Nyholm, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Olof Ohlson, West Newton, Mass. 

Miss Helene Olausen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Anna Ollendorff, New York, N. Y. 
Hugo L. Olson, Rockford, Ill. 

K. Oppegaard, Christiania, Norway. 


‘Miss Louise T. Ostensen, Elkins Park, 


Pa. 
Eric H. Palmer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Julius Pedersen, Bridgeport, Conn. 
John M. Pedersen, Chicago, III. 
A. J. Peterson, Grassflat, Pa. 
G. A. Peterson, Rockford, Il. 
Peder J. Pirups-Hvarre, Staten Island, 
We a 


H. E. Randell, St. Paul, Minn. 

Jos. W. Richards, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

John Riise, Doylestown, Ohio. 

Frederick B. Robinson, New York, N. Y. 

Herman Roe, Northfield, Minn. 

O. G. Roehling, Chicago, Ill. 

James Rosenberg, New York, N. Y. 

H. S. Rubens, New York, N. Y. 

S. Rustad, Christiania, Norway. 

S. B. Salverson, Fargo, N. D. 

Birger Sandzen, Lindsborg, Kansas. 

Mrs. H. K. Schanche, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jacob Schanke, Seattle, Wash. 

George Scherling, Linképing, Sweden. 

Charles E. Schlytern, Chicago, Il. 

Aage G. Schroder, Savannah, Ga. 

F. C. Schwedtman, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Max Schweinshaut, Attleboro, Mass. 

John Uno Sebenius, Duluth, Minn. 

A. J. Secher, San Francisco, Calif. 

Jefferson Seligman, New York, N. Y. 

Elis Sernstrom, Sioux City, Ia. 

Mrs. Theodore H. Sheldon, New York. 

Hiram W. Sibley, Rochester, N. Y. 

E. A. Cappelen Smith, Port Washington, 
N. Y. 
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H. Smith-Johansen, Pelham, N. Y. 

Richard Carlsen Sollie, Norfolk, Va. 

Carl Sorenson, Fort William, Ont. 

Fin Sparre, Wilmington, Del. 

Mrs. Paul Starett, South Orange, N. J. 

C. Steendal, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Bjornstrom Steffanson, New York. 

H. Bjornstrom Steffanson, New York. 

Ketil Stensrud, Frederick, Wis. 

Mrs. Theophilus B. Stork, Philadelphia, 

Mrs. James J. Storrow, Boston, Mass. 

Thomas W. Streeter, New York, N. Y. 

Albert P. Strom, Chicago, III. 

Chas. J. Stromberg, Chicago, IIl. 

Andrew Sutterud, Mattapan, Mass. 

Svensk-Amerikanska Silskapet, 
holm. 


Stock- 


Sven H. Svenson, San Francisco, Calif. 

G. N. Swan, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Andrew Swenson, Bement, IIl. 

David F. Swenson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Swen A. Swenson, New York, N. Y. 

Thomas B. Thompson, Rockford, Ill. 

Jacob Thomsen, Lakewood, N. J. 

Malcolm E. Thorne, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Harry W. Titus, Wilburton, Okla. 

Wm. H. Todd, New York, N. Y. 

Oscar M. Torrison, Evanston, III. 

Harold G. Trommald, Portland, Ore. 

E. S. Trosdal, Savannah, Ga. 

I. Unander-Scharin, London, England. 

Robert Van Iderstine, New York, N. Y. 

V. A. Vigfusson, Tantallon, Sask. 

A. J. Vind, Carthage, S. D. 

Ingebright Volden, Coraopolis, Pa. 

Axel B. Wallin, Bronx, N. Y. 

J. Hans M. Wang, New Orleans, La. 

W. Axel Warn, Flushing, L. I. 

Archibald R. Watson, New York, N. Y. 

K. G. T. Webster, Cambridge, Mass. 

A. Westerdahl, Bloomfield, N. J. 

B. Westergaard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

H. M. Wick, Ironwood, Mich. 

Miss Elin Wikander, New York, N. Y. 

Parker S. Williams, Villa Nova, Pa. 

N. E. Wretman, San Jose, Calif. 

Herbert G. Wright, Bangor, Wales. 

Indiana University Library, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Boston Public Library, Boston, Mass. 

Wellesley College Library. 

Minnesota Historical Society. 

Princeton University Library. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Northern Lights 


On Governor Printz’s Doorstep 


On May 25, representatives of fifteen 
American societies, guests of the Genealogical 
Society of Pennsylvania and the Pennsy]- 
vania Society of Colonial Dames, gathered on 
the lawn and broad porches of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club on Tinicum Island, near Phila- 
delphia, to honor the memory of Governor 
Johan Printz and the Swedish Colony which 
Gustavus Adolphus had once thought of as 
“the jewel of his kingdom.” For the first 
time in two hundred and fifty years the 
Swedish flag and Swedish song floated to- 
gether over the Delaware, but the smoking 
steamers going out to sea were not now halted 
by a tribute-levying shot across the bows from 
the cannon of Governor Printz. 

Hampton L. Carson, President of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania and former 
Attorney-General of the State, vividly retold 
the story of the Swedish colony on the Dela- 
ware from the landing of the first expedition 
in 1638 on their own Plymouth Rock, an 
abrupt ledge still to be seen at Wilmington, 
until after twenty years of struggle Peter 
Stuyvesant, Governor of New Netherlands, 
overpowered the Swedes under the young suc- 
cessor to Governor Printz. It was on the 
present site of the Corinthian Yacht Club 
that Governor Printz built his mansion, and 
the fort, called New Gothenbuzg, is believed 
to have been on the shore some two hundred 
yards to the west of the Club house. Gov- 
ernor Printz was the first American yachts- 
man, and his yacht was the ancestor of the 
score or more of delicate and sturdy yachts 
that lie anchored off Tinicum Island. 

Captain Axel F. Wallenberg, Minister from 
Sweden, spoke for the homeland of the Dela- 
ware Swedes, and explained how the history 
of the colony fitted into that of Gustavus 
Adolphus and the Thirty Years War, the 
reign of Queen Christina, and the wars 
against Russia and Poland ending in the 
brilliant but costly career of Charles XII. 
He told with dramatic effect how he had seen 
this soldier King ‘face to face” when his 
sarcophagus was opened a few years since, 
and instinctively had stood at attention for 
his command. 

Addresses were also delivered by Thomas 
Willing Black, Vice-president of the Swedish 
Colonial Society, and Dr. Thomas Lyncii 
Montgomery of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania: Mr. Balch is author of The 
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ADVERTISEMENTS é 


Cradle of Pennsylvania in which is pre- 
sented the proposal that Little Tinicum 
Island be incorporated in a Governor Printz 
Park, and that the main highway between 
Philadelphia and Washington bear the name 
of the first white ruler within the bounds of 
Pennsylvania. Miss Greta Torpadie, in 
Swedish costume of yellow, red, and gold, 
sang a number of folk songs, and the choir of 
the Old Swedes Church in Philadelphia, 
Gloria Dei, sang the national songs of both 
countries. 

Among the organizations represented by 
the delegates were the American Catholic 
Historical Society, the American Philosoph- 
ical Society, the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, the Colonial Dames of America, 
the Colonial Society of Pennsylvania, the 
Friends Historical Society, the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, the Society of 
Colonial Wars, the Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants, and the Swedish Colonial Society. 
The Foundation was represented by John G. 
Bergquist, Vice-president of the Board, and 
the Secretary. 


A Retic or THE SusQUEHANNA INDIANS 
Albert Cook Myers, author of numerous 
narratives of early Pennsylvanian history, has 
sent to the Review a reprint from the Bul- 
letin of the Friends Historical Society en- 
titled “A Relic from the Susquehanna Indi- 
ans.” This relic is a bronze knife handle in 
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the form of ‘‘a gentleman huntsman in plumed 
hat with a gun resting in front of him and a 
dog squatting in back.” It is supposed that 
this diminutive figure was the price paid by a 
Dutch trader for a bundle of beaver skins 
which might otherwise have gone to a trader 
from the Swedish settlement at Tinicum. 
“The beaver,” Mr. Myers remarks, “may be 
said to be raison d’étre of the first settlements 
on the Delaware. The Dutch and the 
Swedes, the earliest settlers there, came over 
for the valuable peltries of this little animal.” 


ScanpinaviAN Society 1n Texas 

The University of Texas has a thriving 
Scandinavian society which has been in exist- 
ence eight years. Meetings are held every 
month at the houses of the members. Last 
year a series of interesting meetings had 
Selma Lagerléf’s. books as the topic of dis- 
cussion. This year the programmes have 
been of a more miscellaneous character. 
Readings have been given, and discussions of 
current events have alternated with those on 
literature. Two of the most successful events 
of the year have been musical recitals at 
which a number of the greatest Northern 
composers have been interpreted. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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MADE IN USA. 


First of All— 


they look well 


CREX Rugs look well in 
every room in the house. In- 
deed, they increase the charm 
and freshness of every room. 
There are colors both subdued 
and warm. Patterns formal 
and sprightly. Sizes to fit 
everywhere. And these rugs 
keep on looking well for a long, 
long time. The dirt is wiped 
off with a damp cloth, or shak- 
en out with a toss. You'll al- 
ways be satisfied if you buy 
rugs with the name C-R-E-X 
woven in the edge of the side 
binding. They'll always look 
well— 


And More Than That 


they wear well 


CREX Rugs smile under an 
unbelievable lot of traffic. Two 
things make them wear well. 
The material— strong, new 
wire grass, selected for its 
husky fiber. And the weave— 
a special patented process by 
which the strands of grass are 
twisted, like the threads of 
steel in a cable, to give added 
sturdiness. Before you choose 
a rug—for any room in the 
house — look at CREX Rugs, 
and for your own protection be 
sure the name C-R-E-X is 
woven in the edge of the side 
binding. Dealers everywhere 
have them. 


Handsomely illustrated Color 
Catalog mailed on request. 


CREX CARPET CO. 


295 Fifth Ave. 


New York 


TRADE NOTES 


Canapa Gorne Arrer SCANDINAVIAN TRADE 

The Canadian Government is making special 
efforts to secure business with the Scandinavian 
countries, as indicated by the many articles ap- 
pearing in the monthly publication of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. These 
articles deal with both imports into Canada and 
exports to Scandinavia, and cover the entire field 
of merchandise, manufactured articles and raw 
products. In the eighteenth of the series appear- 
ing in the issue of June 17, emphasis was placed 
on the textile situation. Each country is treated 
separately and the greatest attention is paid to 
details with respect to materials required for the 
manufacture of every kind of textile. 


DanisH Incenvurry Busy with Rapio Perrectine 

An instance of the present progress in radio 
manufacture is seen in what Hans Ploug, of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, and at present in this 
country, has accomplished with interior Antennae 
perfecting. Mr. Ploug, who has studied radiog- 
raphy in all its details, has the assurance of one 
of the leading engineers of the Western Electric 
Company that his interior antennae is superior to 
any of its kind now on the market. With patent 
applied for, work on this antennae on a large scale 
is contemplated, and the Scandinavian countries 
are expected to be the particular foreign field for 
the sale of this instrument. Mr. Ploug is also 
busy with perfecting a receiving set on entirely 
new and novel lines to be sold at a very low price. 


Swepisn Locomorives ror Russia 

To facilitate transportation to Russia of 1,000 
locomotives ordered by the Soviet Government 
from the Gunnar Anderson Syndicate, a canal 
is being dug from deep water to the Trollhattan 
Locks, close to the company’s plant. It is ex- 
pected that 200 of these locomotives will be com- 
pleted during the present year. The cost of 
digging the canal will be around 700,000 kronor. 
When finished, ships of 3,000 tons will be able to 
get as far as the Trollhattan Locks. Regarding 
reports that Russians are taking the places of 
Swedish employees at the factory, this is denied 
by the management. A few Russian engineers, 
however, are on the premises looking after the 
work. 


Norway's Trave Barance rw 1921 

According to statistical information from Nor- 
way covering 1921, the foreign trade amounted 
to 1,462,700,000 kroner in imports and to 576,- 
400,000 kroner for exports. While the imports 
exceeded exports to the amount of 886,300,000 
kroner the value was much less than in the year 
before when importations reached 3,033,200,000 
kroner. 


Denmark TO Have Fme Apparatus Exuisir 
American manufacturers of fire extinguishing 
apparatus should be interested in the report from 
Copenhagen that there is to be held in that city 
in September an exhibition of the latest fire ap- 
paratus. Delegations from Sweden, Norway, and 
Finland are expected to visit the Danish capital 
during the exhibition. Foreign and domestic fire 
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F. L. Smidth & Co. 


(Founded in Copenhagen, 1882) 


Designers, Equippers and Builders of 
Portland Cement-making 


Factories. 


Copenhagen, Vestergade 33 K. 
London, 20 Essex St., Strand, W.C.2 
Paris, 25 Rue Pigalle 
New York, 50 Church Street 


apparatus companies are to be given equal oppor- 
tunities to show what improvements have been 
made in respect to fire extinguishing. 


To Factrrate Russtan-SwepisH TRapE 

Although the Swedish Riksdag has declined to 
adopt the proposed Russian-Swedish trade agree- 
ment, Swedish merchants are not to be hampered 
in doing business with Russia. Russia is in great 
need of many manufactured articles that Sweden 
can supply, and already there is a considerable 
flow of business in the direction of the country in 
spite of the fact that it is still in a bad economic 
position. At the same time, Swedish merchants 
are assuring themselves of payments for goods 
sold, 


SCANDINAVIAN Co-opeRATION Mave Practicar 
About three years ago there was organized in 
Scandinavia the union, “Norden,” to promote 
co-operation between the three countries. Each 
country has its separate organization and of the 
important work for Norway in 1921 may be men- 
tioned the holiday course for academic young 
people at the High School in Fiskum. The Danish 
union has arran the first trade course in the 
Mercantile School in Copenhagen. While its main 
work is of a direct educational nature, the applica- 
tion of co-operation to trade and industry is an 
interesting feature of the society’s programme. 


Fintann-EstHonta CommerciaL Treaty 

Finland has concluded a commercial treaty with 
iisthonia, the first to be brought about with any 
of the Baltic States. 


L. Suteeawees cave Te oe oe 


Hecla 
Iron 


Works 


In continuous 
operation for- 
45 years 


Executive Office: 118 North llth St. 
Works: North 10th to North 13th Sts. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 
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SHIPPING NOTES 


Swepish American Line on ImMiGRATION Quota 

With regard to the number of Swedish subjects 
to be admitted into the United States during the 
fiscal year, July 1, 1922-June 30, 1923, the Swedish 
American Line announces on the authority of the 
Immigration Bureau that the quota is 20,042. 
While Sweden’s quota for the past fiscal year was 
19,956, not quite 9,000 persons of that nationality 
arrived here. These quotas apply to new immi- 
grants only, and do not affect alien residents who 
by living one year or more in the United States 
establish their residence automatically. Such alien 
residents leaving for a temporary visit abroad of 
not more than six months’ duration are admitted 
upon their return here without regard to the 
quota, but it is advisable that they furnish an 
affidavit to prove such residence. It is also well 
for them to purchase before leaving prepaid tickets 
for their returfi passage as their additional proof 
of their intention to return to America. 


Renewep Activity tn SwepisH SHIPPING 

Greatly increased activity in shipping is shown in 
the latest report of the Swedish Shipowners’ As- 
sociation according to which idle tonnage has been 
reduced to 45 ships totaling 114,000 tons. On 
January 1, of the present year, 134 ships aggregat- 
ing 204,466 tons, were laid up. The total amount of 
tonnage now idle is 16.7 per cent of the entire 
tonnage belonging to the Swedish Shipowners’ 
Association. 


Assurance 


WNERS of the Worth- 
ington kerosene-gaso- 
lene engine have more 

than just a general utility en- 
gine. They have the assur- 
ance of the performance that 
goes with the products of a 
concern that has built machin- 
ery for power plants since 1840. 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 


Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City 


Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities 
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S. O. STRAY 


Steamship 
Corporation 


Steamship Agents and 
Ship Brokers 


REGULAR SERVICES 


STRAY LINE OF STEAMERS TO NORWAY 
Sailings every. three weeks between U.S. & Norway 


NORDENFJELDSKE vam RUSSIAN & BALTIC 


(Stray-Nordenfjeldske combined service) 
Sailings every three weeks between U. S. & Baltic 
ports 


STRAY’S SOUTH AMERICA LINE 
Monthly sailings ae U. S., Brazil & River 
ate 


S. 0. Stray Steamship Corporation 
General Agents 


Corner of Moore and Water Sts., New York City 
Phones: Bowling Green 8788-8792 





TRADE AND SHIPPING 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 


Modern Twin-Screw Passenger and 
Mail Steamers 


“STAVANGERFJORD” 


Gross tonnage, 12,978. Length, 552 feet 
AND 


“BERGENSFJORD” 


Gross tonnage, 10,709. Length, 530 feet 


UPERBLY fitted Cabins de Luxe. 

Spacious Staterooms, Lounges 
and Smokerooms. Extensive Prom- 
enade Deck Space. Excellent Cui- 
sine. Every Comfort for Cabin 
Passengers. Passengers Have Op- 
tion of the Scenic Railway from 
Bergen to Kristiania or the Coast 
Route. 


$200.00 and up 
135.00 and up 
105.50 and up 


First class rates 
Second class rates 
Third class rates 


Passenger, Mail and Freight Service 
Direct Between New York, Ber- 
gen, Stavanger, Kristianssand 

and Kristiania. 


Stavangerfjord 
Bergensfjord 
Stavangerfjord 


Bergensfjord 


Trains leave Kristiania daily for 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany and Fin- 
land, as follows: 


Approzi- 
mate time 
of journey 


Steamers leave Kristianssand for 
Frederikshavn (connecting with train 
for Copenhagen every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday at 3 A. M.i— 
(11 hours). 


Direct special connection is maintained 
by a weekly service between Bergen 
and Hamburg direct. 


Booklets regarding North Cape, Spitzbergen, 
and fjord cruises on application. 


For further information apply to local agents or to General agencies. 


Norwegian America Line Agency, Inc. 


22 Whitehall St., New York 


MEOBEB & CO... ccccccccccccccccccccscccsece 


BREIDAR GJOLME COMPANY, INC 
BENNETTS TRAVEL BUREAU 


115 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


at bist ...819 Second Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


706 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Third & Market Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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ZS) SCANDINAVIAN-@" 
Sa a 


ROYAL SCANDLNAVIAN AND UNITED 
STATES MAIL SERVICE TO AND FROM 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
DIRECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEEN 


Christiansand, Christiania, 
Copenhagen. 
Stockholm Helsingfors 
(rail Christiania) (steamer Copenhagen) 
Four Fast, Modern Twin-Screw 
Passenger Steamers 

“OS - “FREDERIK VIII” 
“HELLIG OLAV” “UNITED STATES” 
Quick connections to and from Germany, Poland 
and other Baltic Countries 
Through Bookings to and from All Principal 
Cities of Northern and Central Europe 


Nt ED Sta, For rates, sailings and other information address 


117 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 544 Market St., San Francisco 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 702 Second St., Seattle, Wash. 
oa Washington St., Boston 105 Third St., Portland, Ore. 


s . ANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE 
yaa ~ General — Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall Street, New York 


For A Cool Vacation Trip 


come to the refreshing climate of Sweden and 
enjoy the balmy days and cool, invigorating 
nights. 


Fashionable seaside and mountain resorts -of- 
fer attractions that vie with the wonderful 
natural scenic beauties and historic appeal of 
an ancient land rich in old castles and churches, 
dating back to the eleventh century and earlier. 


These, with the characteristic peasant costumes 
and customs centuries old, the Lapps and rein- 
deer, the strange, mysterious northern twilight, 
and the marvel of the Midnight Sun with its 
magnificent color effects, are only a few of the 
distinctive attractions of Sweden. 








s 1i vian & Continental For full information address 


_ _ Tourist Agency SWEDISH TRAVEL BUREAU 
21 Coventry Street, London 21-24 State Street, New York 


Schwedisches Reise Bureau Excursions En Suéde 
Unter Den Linden 22-23 Berlin 5, Avenue de I’Opera, Paris 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMeERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


When going to Europe, travel via 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


Direct Passenger Service 
Between 


NEW YORK and 
GOTHENBURG 


Sweden 


with close connections to all points in 
SCANDINAVIA, FINLAND, the 
BALTIC STATES, GERMANY 
and the CONTINENT 


Triple-Screw S.S. 
“DROTTNINGHOLM” 


Oil Burner Turbine Engines 
Length, 540 Feet 11,200 Tons Register 


Carrying First and Second Cabin and 
Third Class Passengers 


Twin-Screw S.S. 
“STOCKHOLM” 


Length 565 Feet 12,846 Tons Register 
Carrying Cabin and Third Class Passengers 


i A Suggestion for 
S. S. “DROTTNINGHOLM” A MONTH’S VACATION: | 


PROPOSED SUMMER SAILINGS: An exhilarating ocean voyage 
From From of ten days on board one of 
New York Steamer : 
our large, modern, luxurious 
steamers, 


A ten days’ tour of interesting 
and beautiful SCANDINAVIA, 
PASSAGE RATES and the return Atlantic trip of 


To or from Gothenburg, Malmé, Helsing- ten days, 38 ideal WAY, of 

borg, Christiania, Copenhagen spending a month’s vacation, 

First Cabin s$.s.prRoTtTNINGHOLM $200 & up assuring rest, comfort and di- 

Fane gh apn xen ren : up version, as well as all the health- 

Cabin ‘8.8. sreonwouth (oer Seat ” 135 & = ful benefits derived from a sea 

Through bookings to and from Hamburg, VOyREr- 
Berlin, Sassnitz and Stettin, also East 


Baltic Ports at low rates. COMMODIOUS SMOKING ROOMS 
Send for illust bsorbingly i ‘ SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS 
nd for illus oe Bae ingly interest UNSURPASSED SERVICE 
“A BOOK ABOUT SWEDEN” MAGNIFICENT DINING SALOONS 
Pricé, postpaid, 75 cents COMFORTABLE LOUNGES 
Remit by Fo . O. or Stamps UNEXCELLED CUISINE 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent, or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


21-24 State Street, NEW YORK 
70 East Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 127 So. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
268 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 115 Cherry St., Seattle, Wash. 
105 Third St., Portland, Ore. 396 Logan Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





TRADE AND SHIPPING 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES 
BETWEEN 
New York Boston Baltimore 
Philadelphia Montreal Portland, Me. 
AND 
Liverpool Southampton Plymouth 
Bristol ; London Glasgow 
Londonderry Havre Cherbourg 
Rotterdam Antwerp Danzig 
Hamburg Levant Mediterranean 


Through Bookings to or from principal points in 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, or DENMARK 


TRIPS AROUND THE WORLD—Special through rates to Egypt, India, China, Japan, 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and South America 
DRAFTS, MONEY ORDERS, MAIL OR CABLE 

GREAT BRITAIN SCANDINAVIA HOLLAND ITALY 
SPAIN PORTUGAL . FRANCE SWITZERLAND 


The nearest agent will be glad to furnish further information 


or any of the Company’s Offices 
25 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Offices or Agents Everywhere 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 











WORLD’S LARGEST SHIP 


$56 FEET LONG 


WHITE STAR LINE 


Weekly sailings to Cherbourg and Southampton by the gigantic trio 
OLYMPIC MAJESTIC HOMERIC 
46,000 tons 56,000 tons 34,000 tons 

Affording the most modern and luxurious ocean travel. Close 


and convenient connections for Scandinavian ports via South- 
ampton, with a delightful trip across England by rail. 


To Queenstown and Liverpool—Sailings each week from New York 
ADRIATIC BALTIC CEDRIC CELTIC 


Palatial steamers, each over 20,000 tons, maintaining in every 
regard the famous White Star standards of excellence. 


Regularly from Boston and Philadelphia 
PITTSBURGH (New) HAVERFORD 


WHITE STAR DOMINION LINE 


Montreal and Quebec to Liverpool Weekly Service 
Large, comfortable, dependable ships. 
REGINA (New) CANADA MEGANTIC CANOPIC 
Only four days on the Atlantic—one day in the picturesque St. Lawrence 


Ask your local agent for further information or apply to 


YXWHITE STAR LINEL7 
AMERICAN LINE \> .J3353/. “/ RED STAR LINE 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 

No. 1 Broadway, New York City 





The technical knowledge that comes 


to you from SKF engineers is 


as it is the sum of the data gathered by 
organizations in all industrial countries. 


This fund of engineering information we bring to the fabrication of all 
products bearing the mark &]& FF" and the operation of those industries 
which we are requested to supervise. In order that complete reliance may 
be placed in the endorsement expressed by the mark SKF it is neces- 
sary not alone that we control and supervise each step in the manufacture 
of a product but also its final installation. 


Because every effort is made to assure the most satisfactory use of prod- 


ucts marked 5&6" we welcome requests for information concerning 
their proper application and maintenance. 


Manufacturers should feel that this technical knowledge is always avail- 
able. You are urged to use it freely without any sense of obligation. 


SKF" Industries, Inc. 


165 Broadway, New York City 


hd The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Co. 
Supervising | The Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 

at the request) Arias Ball Co. 

of the stock-\ }4.tbard Machine Co. 

holders | SKF Research Laboratory 


REGAN PRINTING HOUSE, CHICAGO 





